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rHEALT 
DEPARTMENT 


Pneumonia. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Pneumonia is the most deadly of all 
diseases. It has been supposed that con- 
sumption claimed more victims than any 
other disease, but consumption is being 
controlled, since later experiments have 
taught that it is not hereditary but that 
it is contagious; while pneumonia has 
been rather on the increase, owing to 
the larger number of people crowded in 
city offices where their vitality is im- 
paired by breathing impure air and lack 
of exercise, causing them to become vic- 
tims of this dreaded disease. Germs of 
pneumonia continually surround all of 
us; they are in the air we breathe, and 
particles are in the dust that blows into 
our mouths and nostrils from the 
street, and are ever present in our 
mouths. Antiseptic washes should be 
used for rinsing the mouth several times 
a day, not only for the purpose of clean- 
sing the mouth, and for destroying the 
germs of pneumonia, but for the purpose 
of destroying many other disease germs. 
A solution of formaldehyde in the 
strength of twenty drops of the 40 per 
cent. solution to a pint of distilled water, 
is recommended for a good mouth wash 
for this purpose. While we cannot en- 
tirely escape the presence of pneumonia 
germs, and germs of other diseases, we 
can give our health proper attention, 
and take exercise in the fresh air, keep- 
ing up the normal vigor of our bodies, so 
that these deadly germs will not gain a 
foothold in our lungs or other vital 
parts. Man, plants and trees are alike 
in this respect: when they are enfeebled 
owing to any cause the germs of disease 
fasten upon them with great ease, but 
when men, plants or trees are in vigor- 
ous health diseased germs have no ef- 
fect upon them. If this fact was clear- 
ly understood and acted upon, the lives 
of the human race would be greatly pro- 
longed. The cause of death from old 
age is largely brought about by the en- 
feebled condition of the aged, giving 
microbes an opportunity to attack them 
and destroy their lives. I am not an 
advocate of the use of alcohol ordinar- 
ily, but for the aged, or others in delicate 
health, it is possible that the mild juice 
of wine or something of that kind might 
act as a tonic, and brace up the system, 
thus enabling it to successfully combat 
the attack of the diseased germs. Tem- 
perate living does much to promote long 
life. Those who are intemperate in eat- 
ing, drinking, working, or in anything 
that weakens their constitution, are thus 
admitting the attacks of diseased germs 
which destroy life. The older we are 
the more temperate we should be in 
working and other respects. 
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Just what effect these natural fruit 
juices have on the blood is not easy to 
say, but they certainly do contrive, to 
purge, purify and alter it for the Wetter. 
Two months of the fruit breakfast will 
work a practical miracle in a body full 
of the morbid products of chronic dis- 
ease. The patient feels lighter, more 
active and cheerful. The circulation is 
accomplished with less friction, and is 
better equalized. The glutinous quality 
of the blood has been overcome, and no 
longer paralyzes tissue cells as molasses 
does the wings of a fly. Assimilation 
and elimination are better performed. 
The secretions are all of a higher physi- 
ological standard. 





The difficulty is to get patients to re- 
frain from eating all other food in the 
morning, and unless he does this, he will 
get little or no benefit. Habit is strong, 
and for some days the patient may feel 
a craving for the usual breakfast, a 
gnawing sense of dissatisfaction, but if 
he perseveres, this will gradually give 
way. The amount of fruit is not limited. 
He can eat all he wants of that. 

No stimulants of any kind should be 
used while taking this cure. 

It is not necessary that the fruit break- 
fast should be a permanent thing. Three 
months will put the system in excellent 
order, and then the patient may return 
to his former habits, if he desires, making 
use of the fruit breakfast whenever the 
symptoms indicate that nutrition is again 
deranged.—Exchange. 


genial doctor never practiced medicine, 
yet he did more to relieve human suf- 
fering than many practicing physicians. 
His presence was a tonic; it was a per- 
petual delight to be near him.—Success 
for February. 





“Mme. Patti is a fervent advocate of 
fresh air. She revels in it. On fair days 
she puts on a short skirt and a pair of 
thick, comfortable walking shoes, and 
tramps miles into the hills and vales of 
Wales, 

“What ails you girls?” she used to say 
to us. “Where is your ambition, your 
life? Don’t sit about doing nothing; get 
into the air and walk. Then, at my age, 
you will be as rosy and healthy as I am, 
and not broken down and suffering with 





all sorts of complaints.” 








ing near the house. 
such beautiful old trees. 
for $1, 





Rural home near Rochester, N. Y., showing attractive features of old oaks grow- 
If possible, in selecting a site for a new house, select one near 
The owner would not allow one of these trees to be cut 








People grow old by thinking them- 
selves old. When they reach the age of 
40, 50 or 60, they imagine that they look 
like others of the same age and that 
they soon will be useless, unfit for work 
and unable to perform their wonted 
duties. As sure as they think this, it 
will come true, for thought is creative. 
How many of us can say with Job, ‘‘The 
thing which I greatly feared is come 
upon me?” 

The time will come when children will 
not be allowed to celebrate their birth- 
day; when they will know that, by 
thinking themselves young, they will re- 
main young, and that they will cease to 
grow old when they cease to believe in 
old age. The body is built up of beliefs, 
and our convictions are stamped upon 
every fiber of our beings. What we be- 
lieve, what we think, that we are; so 
people who remain young in spirit never 
grow old. 

Not one of a hundred students, of 
whom the writer was one, under Ofiver 
Wendell Holmes, at Harvard, ever 
thought of him as an old man, although 
he had then passed his eightieth birth- 
day. His spirit was so young and he 
was so buoyant, so fresh and full of life 
that we always thought of him as one 
of ourselves. His vivacity and joyous- 
ness were contagious. You could not be 
in his presence five minutes without 











feeling brighter and better for it. The 


A child swallowed a round whistle 
about the size of a quarter-dollar. A 
neighbor who dropped in advised the 
mother to give him the unbeaten white 
of egg, telling her that it would form a 
coating around the object which would 
be carried off through the bowels. This 
proved true. The same mother after- 
ward had a bristle from her tooth brush 
lodge in her throat, causing annoyance 
and irritation. After trying in various 
ways to dislodge it she thought of the 
white of egg, and in a little while the 
offending bristle had disappeared.—Good 
Housekeeping. 
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If you are a dyspeptic with tencer 
teeth, use a small, soft brush twice a 
day, and just before stepping into bed 
rub, with your forefinger, a little dry bi- 
carbonate of soda about the root of the 
gums. Some folks use a solution of car- 
bolic and soda as a mouth wash, which 
is very nearly as good, and I always 
advise, instead of the employment of 
dental silk, a narrow rubber band, such 
as you may buy for desk use. The rub- 
ber run between the teeth will catch any 
deposit and won’t cut the gums as thread 
often does.” 
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“To speak the French tongue isn’t hard. 
“Most any bright man can command it. 
“The trouble,”’ said he, ‘‘that I find 
“Ts in making the French understand it.” 


Rules for Dyspeptics. 


Eat slowly, masticating the food very 
thoroughly, even more so, if possible, 
than is required in health. The more 
time the food spends in the mouth the 
less it will spend in the stomach. 

Avoid drinking at meals; at most, take 
a few sips of warm drink at the close 
of the meal if the food is very dry in 
character. 

In general, dyspeptic stomachs man- 
age dry food better than that containing 
much fiuid. é 

Eat neither very hot nor cold food. 
The best temperature is about that of the 
body. Avoid exposure to cold after eat- 
ing. 

Be careful to avoid excess in eating. 
Eat no more than the wants of the sys- 
tem require. Sometimes less than is 
really needed must be taken when di- 
gestion is very weak. Strength depends 
not on what is eaten, but on what is di- 
gested. 

Never take violent exercise of any 
sort, either mental or physical, either 
just before or just after a meal. It is 
not good to sleep immediately after eat- 
ing nor within four hours of a meal. 

Never eat a morsel of any sort between 
meals. 

Never eat when the mind is worried 
or the temper ruffled, if it is possible to 
avoid doing so. 

Eat only food that is easy of digestion, 
avoiding complicated and indigestible 
dishes and taking but one to three kinds 
at a meal.—The Scotsman. 





“Tf the eyes are weak, tired or inflamed 
temporarily, there are simple things that 
may relieve them. Just what benefits one 
most under such conditions, one must 
learn by experience. For some people hot 
water bathing is a benefit. Other eyes 
are helped by cold water. If one cannot 
go to an oculist and get his advice, one 
must merely experiment and find what 
gives relief. Except rarely neither the 
hot nor the cold water will harm the 
eye. 

“For unimportant inflammation or 
fatigue, I usually advise washing out the 
eye with lukewarm salt water. Plain 
lukewarm water would do as well, but it 
wouldn’t be as convincing. People al- 
ways want to feel they are using medi- 
cine. Two teaspoonfuls of salt to a pint 
of lukewarm water makes a good clean 
wash, Half the time that’s all one gets 
when one takes an oculist’s prescription 
to a drug store and pays good money 
for the medicine. Saturated very weak 
solution of boracic acid is all right too 
and a little witch hazel in lukewarm wa- 
ter isn’t bad. 





“The average duration of human life 
is about thirty-three years. One-quarter 
of the people on the earth die before age 
six, one-half before age 16, and only 
about one person of each 100 born lives 
to sixty-five.’ Assuming the correct- 
ness of these figures, it seems safe to say 
that one-third of the children born die 
at an average age of not over five years; 
and leaving these out would bring the 
average age at death of the other two- 
thirds up to forty-seven. 

The only natural position for a man 
while sleeping is the horizontal one, and 





the firsi ing to do in order to accus- 
tom one self to it is to remove the 
bolster. Within a few months, he says, 


one will be able to sleep much more 
calmly than ever before, and, moreover, 
the general health will be much im- 
proved. The next step, he says, is to re- 
move the pillow, for not until then will 
the circulation of the blood be as free 
as it should be, 





—Philadelphia Press. 
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The Earth and Man. 


A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the West, 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
a | warmth within the mountain’s 
reast. 


So simple. is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 





A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 
And life as dry as desert dust 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy; 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 
—Practical Fruit Grower. 


Rules by Which to Rise. 








Necessity is the priceless spur. 

The lucky man is the man who sees 
and grasps his opportunity. 

What jis put in the first of life is put 
in the whole of it. Start right. 

Give a youth resolution and the 
alphabet, and who shall place limits to 
his career. 

A great opportunity will only make 
you ridiculous unless you are prepared 
for it. 

The first thing you should do, if you 
have not already done it, is to fall in 
love with your work. 

Don’t wait for extraordinary oppor- 
tunities; seize common occasions and 
make them great. 

Find your purpose and fling your life 
out to it. Try to be somebody with ail 
your might. 





Largest Peach Tree.—The largest 
peach tree in the United States, if not 
in the world, stands in an orchard in 
Kent county, Maryland. It is about 
the size of an ordinary kerosene barrel, 
measuring 78 inches around at the base, 
or nearly 26 inches through. One foot 
from the ground it is 58 inches around, 
and at two feet it is 56 inches. The 
croten is 56 inches, while the four pri- 
mary limbs are from 25 to 32 inches in 
circumference. There is also one sec- 
ondary limb as large as a ten-year-old 
tree. This mammoth specimen is 28 
years old, and has never missed a crop. 
It frequently overbears, and then the 
wood breaks badly, for it is very  brit- 
tle. The big tree is one of the survivors 
of a large orchard planted at the same 
time, some trees of which measure four 
or five feet in circumference. 





Original Greening Tree.—The Amer- 
ican Cultivator says that ‘the  orig- 
inal greening apple tree is _ still 
standing on the farm of Solomon 
Drowne, at Mount Hygeia, in North 
Foster, R. I. The tree was 
very old one when the farm was sold in 
1801. The seller informed the purchaser 
that it was a pity the old tree was going 
to decay, as it produced the best fruit 
of any tree in the orchard. The pur- 
chaser determined to see how- long he 
could keep it alive, and it still survives 
after almost another century has been 
added to its venerable years. But it 
shows signs of final decay, and the pa- 
rent of all the famous Rhode Island 
greenings, which has set its grafts on 
the orchards of almost all the world, will 
soon be but a neighborhood memory. 





Some Old Apple Trees.—Seymour Key- 
ser, of Manheim, Herkimer county, N. 
Y., has two old apple trees on his farm 
that are record breakers. One of them 
is 12 feet in circumference. It is a Hol- 
land Pippin and was brought from Hol- 


fe) a VS 
THE BEND OF THE ROAD. 
By Grace Denio Litchfield, in the Century. 


Oh, that bend of the road, how it baffles, 
yet beckons! 
What lies there beyond—less or more 
than heart reckons? 
| What ‘ends, what begins, there where 
sight fails to follow? 
Does the road climb to heaven, or dip 
to the hollow? 
Oh, what glory of greenness, what lights 
interlacing, 
What softness of shadow, what bounty 
of spacing, 
What refreshment of change—aye, what 
beauty Elysian 
The sweep of that curve may deny to 
} the vision! 
Oh, my soul yearns for sight! Oh, my 
| feet long to follow, 
Swift-winged with sweet hope as with 
wings of a swallow! 
Though lonely the way, void of song, 
void of laughter, 
I must go to the end—I must know 
what comes after! 














New York Sun gives these _ figures: 
“Five years ago there were 5,200,000 sav- 
ngs bank depositors in the United States; 
now there are 6,400,000, an increase of 
1,200,000, or at the rate of nearly a quar- 
ter of a million a year. Five years ago 
the amount on deposit in the savings 
banks of the United States was $1,940,- 
000,000; it is now $2,640,000,000, an in- 
crease of $700,000,000 in five years, or at 
the rate of $140,000,000 a year. 


The retail selling price of the complete 
fertilizers varied from $14 to $43 a ton 
and averaged $25.71. The retail cost of 
the separate ingredients unmixed aver- 
aged $19.81, or $5.90 less than the selling 
price.—Geneva Experiment Station Bul- 
letin. 


A teaspoonful of pulverized aium 
mixed with stove polish will give the 
stove a fine and lasting luster. 

A harmless and cleanly treatment to 
drive away mice is to saturate a cloth 
with cayenne pepper in solution, and 
stuff it into the hole. Dry cayenne 
thrown about will keep ants and cock- 
roaches away.—Weekly Post. 

An easy way to soften hard water de- 
lightfully is to throw orange peel into it 
just before the water is used. The peel 
will not only prove agreeable to the skin, 
but will give out a fragrance like that 
which follows the use of toilet-water. 


If you have a word of cheer 
That may light the pathway drear 
Of a brother pilgrim here, 

Let him know. 
Show him you appreciate 
What he does; and do not wait 
Till the heavy hand of Fate 

Lays him low. 
If your heart contains a thought 
That will brighter make his lot, 
Then, in mercy, hide it not; 

Tell him so. —Denver News. 


Pennsylvania has levied no_ real 
estate taxes for state purposes since 
1865, all the expenses for maintaining 
the state government being borne by the 
corporations. In 1865 the receipts of the 
state treasury of Pennsylvania aggre- 
gated $6,249,987.67, and in 1901 they 
amounted to $:7,494,211.78. If the cor- 








land in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. The tree is still bearing fruit. | 
Another tree fell to the ground over half 
a century ago; the body and the original 
roots have long been decayed. The top 
of this tree has taken root and receives 
its nourishment from the lower end of 
the top of the original tree. The apples 
are the Rustycoat variety. This tree | 
was also brought from Holland at the 
same time as the first mentioned, and is 
also bearing.—Country Gentleman. 





Many Things Cold-Storaged Now.— 
Cold storage is not applied merely to food 
nowadays. Trees and plants transport- 
ed to new climates are often placed in 
cold storage to prevent them from bud- 
ding before the planter is ready for 
them. Expensive furs go into the re- 
frigerator to save them from the moths 
and insects that attack the skin. Flower 
bulbs are put away through the season 
when it is desired to keep them dormant. 
Ferns and holly are stored in the cold 
to keep them for ceremonies in warm 
weather. Even tobacco goes into the 
cold-storage warehouses. It protects it 
from the tobacco worm.—New York 
Press. 
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Doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid 
By some great law, unseen, but still 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 





porations rule Pennsylvania they at 
least contribute their share toward the 
expense of maintaining the state govern- 
ment, 


To be gentle and human to every 
creature of God is the duty of every 
man, but more especially of every 
Christian man who claims to be a fol- 
lower of One who went about doing 
good.—Father Ducey. 

Great men are the fire-pillars in this 
dark pilgrimage of mankind; they stand 
as heavenly signs, everlasting witnesses 
of what has been, prophetic tokens of 
what may still be, the revealed, em- 
bodied possibilities of human nature.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Preaching and prayer are good for 
those who can attend upon them, but 
they will never by themselves convince 
the world. It is action and example, a 
life fully lived out, that has power over 
mankind.—William H. Fremantle. 


Be sure your setting-hens are free from 
lice. 


Mr. J. H. Hale says that the codling 
moth has done greater injury to the 
fruit crops of Massachusetts than the 
San Jose scale ever would, and the bugs, 
fungus, etc., show that nature has no 





GOLDFISH DEVOUR MOSQUITOES. 

Admirers of goldfish as house pets and 
ornaments for aquariums and artificial 
ponds may be able to show that their 
favorites have something besides their 
beauty to recommend them, says Youth’s 
Companion. Professor M. L. Underwood 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology reports that mosquito larvae are 
favorite food for goldfish. He has made 
experiments that prove the fact, and he 
suggests that the introduction of gold- 
fish in small bodies of water where mos- 
quitoes breed would be preferable to the 
use of kerosene in destroying the pests. 
Goldfish, he finds, will thrive in our 
natural northern waters, and can easily 
be bred in any sheltered pool, where the 
water is not fed by too many salt 
springs. 


A month ago Professor Womack was 
called upon to administer a whipping to 
Miss Marshall, an 18-year-old pupli, for 
disobeying the rules of the school. While 
he was applying the lash the pleading 
face of the pupil met the eyes of the pro- 
fessor. He dropped his lash. The court- 
ship commenced when the punishment 
ended and after school closed the two 
were married at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Stonefort. 


Satisfactory Substitute — Mrs, Odd— 
“Mary, where is the whisk broom?” 
Mary—“Why, mem, we were all out 0’ 
breakfast food and I had to chop it up 
for Mr. Odd’s breakfast.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


A certain medical celebrity once said, 
if his patients would eat a couple of 
good oranges before breakfast, from 
February to July, his practice would 
be gone. Ailing folks ought to try the 
experiment. The price of the oranges 
would not amount to one-fourth of the 
physician’s bill. 


Dr. Robert Koch, chiefly known in a 
popular way through his efforts toward 
the cure of consumption, is going to act 
as a sort of scientific pied piper of Ger- 
many in an attempt to rid the empire of 
rats, which are supposed to be a potent 
factor in the spreading of contagious dis- 
eases. 


The best cure for egg-eating is the axe. 

Quality in manure is even more im- 
portant than quantity. 

If the horse slobbers while driving and 
pulls viciously on the bit, look to the 
teeth; many “pullers’’ are made so for 
the want of proper dental attention. 
Carrying the head to one side while 
being driven is frequently symptom of 
a faulty condition of the teeth, which is 
relieved by a few minutes’ work of a 
veterinary surgeon. 


A burglar whose night entry into the 
parsonage awakened the sleepless pastor, 
said to his helpless victim: “If you 
stir you’re a dead man! I’m hunting for 
money!” ‘Just let me get up and strike 
a light,” pleasantly replied the dominie, 
“and I shall be glad to assist you in the 
search.”—Boston Watchman, 

The man who originated the oft-quoted 
maxim, “Stuff a cold and starve a fever,” 
either did not understand what he was 
writing about, or he has been widely mis- 
understood, to the great injury of multi- 
tudes who have acted upon the absurd 
maxim. Presuming that the author of 
it was a physician who knew something 
of the nature of colds and the action of 
remedies, he must have spoken sub- 
junctively and not imperatively, and 
then it would read thus: “If you stuff a 
cold the consequences will be that you 
will be thrown into a fever as a result 
of the stuffing treatment of the cold, and 
then you will have to starve the fever.” 
--London Family Doctor. 


“Herbert, dear, where shall we go on 
our wedding journey?” 

“Wherever you please, darling. Have 
you got any—er—relations in Milwau- 
kee?” 


Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and 


ake 
The winds of March with beauty; violets 


m, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength—a malady 
Incident to maids. 


Buy thermometers now while they’re 
down. They are bound to go up before 





use for a lazy man. 


next July.—Detroit Free Press. 
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Crossing the Bere / 
“<i P64 gt “9 
Suttset“and evérlitfe star, * 
And 6ne-glear ‘call forme! 
And may theré "be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea— 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 
For though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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The automobile is something of a dis- 
appointment. It is not the practical road 
machine that many have supposed. So 
far it is simply a play thing for rich 
men, and a very expensive play thing 
at that. It was supposed it would be 
economy to use an automobile, since it 
would save feeding, shoeing, and car- 
ing for horses, but actual experience 
shows that the automobile has to be at 
the repair shop a good portion of the 
time, and that expenses for repairs cost 
more than the care and feed of horses, 
One automobile wheel will cost from 
fifty to one hundred dollars, and one set 
of wheels will not last longer than one 
year, and sometimes not over a week 
or two if in active use. The editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower had the automo- 
bile fever, and came near purchasing 
one. He had the mistaken idea that a 
light automobile was just the thing to 
make a quick run of 12 or 20 miles into 
the country, but it appears that the au- 
tomobile is designed principally for city 
pavements, and that it is not well suited 
to country roads. Those who use them 
are in continual fear that the tire will be 
punctured, or that the machinery may 
give out, when they are ten or twenty 
miles away from home, and then what 
are they to do? They can simply climb 
out and walk to the nearest railroad 
station. The expense of repairing a 
machine so far away from home, or for 
getting it back home, may amount to 
25 or more, Therefore those who have 
horses have no reason to envy the auto- 
mobilist. 

Every year strips us of at least one 
vain expectation, and teaches us to reck- 
on some solid good in its stead.—George 
Eliot. ' 

He who sits down in a dungeon which 
another has made has not such cause to 
bewail himself as he who sits down in 
the dungeon which he has made for him- 
self.—Dewey. 

Don’t be in a hurry about finding your 
work in the world, but just look about 
you in the place you find yourself in, and 
try to make things a little better and 
honester there.—T. Hughes. 

Truth itself, according to Locke’s fine 
saying, will not profit us so long as she 
is but held in the hand and taken upon 
trust from other minds, not wooed and 
won and wedded by our own.—George 
Eliot. 
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“Do you mean to say that a man may 
be a Christian and not hold family 
prayer?” 

“Yes, sir; I think so.” 

“Do you hold family prayer?” 

“Ves, sir,’’ returned the brother quiet- 
ly. 

“And yet you think a man may be a 
Christian and not hold family prayer?” 

“T have a brother who is a better man 
than I am who does not hold family 
prayer.”’ 

‘What makes you think he is a bet- 
ter man than you are?” 

“Everybody says so, and I know he is.” 

“Why does not your brother, if he is 
such a good man, hold farnily prayer?” 
thundered the bishop. 

“He has no family,” meekly answered 
the brother.—A. J. B., in Harper's 
Drawer. 








Love’s young dream often bumps up 
against a rude .wakening. 
Any first-class watchmaker can deliver 
selections from his own works, 
Don’t think that sensible girls admire 
men because of their physical beauty. 
The high premium on honesty may be 
due to the fact that it is the best policy. 
Some of the recent magazine articles 
seem to prove that a little learning is 4 
dangerous thing.—Chicago News. 


Educationai Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of 
Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear from any 
ambitious reader of Green’s Fruit Grower, who desires to 
study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, or Textile Engi- 
neering and has not the opportunity to attend school. 
This gentleman, whose name is withheld at his request, 
has at his disposal a few scholarships in a well-known 
educational institution for home study, the only expense 
being the actual cost of instruction papers and postage. 











Write to W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for partic- 
ulars if you are ambitious and in earnest. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 





Edgar Allen Poe 


wrote the following lines on finding an 
obscure letter that drifted in on the ocean 
tide: 





While the fagots, gleaned from spindrift, 
Tossed by tide and dried by windrift, 
Flickering, threw fantastic figures from 
the hearth across the floor, 
There I sat and loosed my fancies 
‘Midst the firelit shadow-dances, 
Meditating on the chances 
That had cast my leaf ashore. 


Then I turned and fixed my vision 
On the leaf, curled in derision 
At my vanity in thinking I could pene- 
: trate its lore; f 
And my soul fell sick with fearing, 
For, always, and ever nearing, 
Loomed my life’s lost aims, appearing 
Strewn like wreckage on my shore. 


oO 
— 


Betty Botter bought some butter; 

“But,” she said, ‘‘this butter’s bitter! 

if I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter, 

But a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.’ 

So she bought a bit o’ butter, 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 

So ’twas better Betty Botter 

Bought a bit of better butter. 
—London Globe. 








Breeding Plants and Animals. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, 


The great Darwin was one of the most 
careful observers the world has known. 

He said: “It is a mistaken idea that 

the improvements of our fruit and seeds 

have been brought about by crossing. 

By crossing we obtain the combination 

of qualities found in two distinct breeds, 

and we cross to increase the constitu- 
tional vigor. Purity of breed, with se- 
lections of the best varieties of that 
breed, is the foundation of all improve- 
ment in our domestic plants.” Assum- 
ing that the above statement is correct, 
it would seem that the originators of 
many new fruits and seeds have but par- 
tially completed their work, since Dar- 
win’s thought seems to be that after the 
originator has secured such a valuable 
variety say for instance as the Red Cross 
currant, his next step should be to plant 
this currant largely, and continue se- 
lecting from a large number the plant 
or plants that yield the largest quantity, 
the best flavored and largest sized spec- 
imens of fruit, and that he should thus 
improve the variety which he first se- 
cured through seedlings. I have a plan- 
tation of perhaps two acres of Red Cross 
currants, a new variety originated by 

Jacob Moore, and when these thousands 
of plants were laden with fruit I have 

repeatedly gone over the plantation, ex- 
amining carefully the fruit of each 
plant. In every instance I have found 
the various plants heavily laden with 
very large fruit all of which closely re- 
sembles the original type of this variety. 

I have, however, found some _ bushes 
bearing more fruit than others, and s@me 
bushes bearing larger fruit than others. 
I have found many plants of this variety 
with clusters of fruit so thickly set about 
the canes as to hide them from view. 
They looked like a solid mass of red, 
which is a peculiarity of this variety. 
The casual observer would assume that 
one bush bore more fruit than another, 
or larger fruit than another, for the rea- 
son that its conditions were more favor- 
able; that the soil in that particular spot 
was richer than in another spot, and 
those plants had received better cultiva- 
tion, or they were more carefully pruned, 

But Darwin’s idea would no doubt 
have been that the variation in size and 
productiveness of the different plants 
was caused by bud variation, and that to 
improve this variety I should take cut- 
tings from the few plants among the 
many which bore superior fruit, or a 
larger quantity. There is such a thing 
as bud variation. I mean by this that 
buds taken from the tree and budded or 
grafted into other trees may not all pro- 
duce precisely the same fruit, although 
I should expect to find the fruit of all 
these variations to closely resemble those 
of the parent tree. The variations of 
fruit of these different buds is known as 
bud variation, and yet this variation in 
part may be caused by the influence of 
the stock, that is the tree on which the 
bud is e@used to grow. Professor L. H. 
Bailey holds that grafting affects the 
flavor of the fruit and often favorably. 
He says that grafting may result in a 
marked variation of color and of fol- 
iage, also of flowers, or fruit. : 

It seems to me that Mr. Kellogg, in 
his carefully prepared paper read before 
the Western New York Horticultural So- 
ciety may have fallen into an error in 
assuming that the bud variation of the 
strawberry may be as great as the bud 
variation of the tree, since the bud of 
the strawberry cannot be influenced by 
the stock of another variety as are the 
buds of the tree, made to grow upon other 
varieties. I also assume that he may 
be in error in assuming that there is 


“What soulful eyes you have!” she 
she said to the innocent youth. “Have 
I?” he smilingly asked. “Yes,” she 
murmured, in her gushing way. “Es- 


pecially the left one. 
liquid depths for hours.” 
it with you over Sunday,” said the youth. 
It’s glass.’’—Tit-Bits.” 


mediately go to bed, apply hot or cold 
applications to the region and take tri- 


strength as a physician may prescribe 


and at the intervals and for the length 
of time he may prescribe, 


“Give fools their gold, and knaves 


Who 


food for hens, but bear in mind that too 


breeding and animal breeding. Profes- 
sor Van Houten has thrown some light 
on the question of plant breeding by 
stating that in crosses the mother plant 
most often gives the form of the new 
seedling while the father plant gives the 
form of the fruit of the plant or tree. 
Therefore it you want to control the 
character of the plant we should select 
our ideal from the mother, and if you 
want to control the character of the 
fruit, we should select our pollen from 
plants bearing the desired fruit. 





An acquittal is a sure remedy for tem- 
porary insanity. 

Don’t worry if your sins find you out; 
they will be sure to call again. 

Much of the trouble in this world is 
due to the fact that ignorance isn’t 
bliss. 

If people were as wise as they think 
they are the unexpected would never 
happen. 

An indulgent husband is all right—pro- 
vided he doesn’t indulge too frequently. 

Young people who marry for fun are 
in a different humor by the time the di- 
vorce court is sighted. 

Tell a girl she is “pretty as a picture” 
and she never stops to consider how un- 
attractive some pictures are. 

When the office seeks the man it usual- 
ly find him; but, unlike Diogenes, the 
office doesn’t require an honest man. 

It is far easier for a needle to go 
through the eye of a came! than it is for 
a woman to pass through a room with- 
out glancing in the mirror.—Chicago 
News. 





Success With Strawberries. 





There are thousands of farms and 
homes of wealth in Ohio, with spacious 


grounds where, in many instances, 
scarcely any small fruit is grown, 
says the “Ohio Farmer.” The lord 


of the manor will tell you that it is 
easier to buy the fruit than it is to raise 
it; of course, there is naught for the 
housewife to do but to go to the market 
and pick up what she can, yet the un- 
fortunate people who buy their fruit do 
not know what a_ strawberry is, and 
they seldom use them in real abundance. 
Among the many varieties of small 
fruit, the strawberry stands at the head 
because it is the earliest as well as the 
best. The housewife best understands 
its great value as an article of food, and 
how much a dish of Brandywine straw- 
berries, with their plump, pink cheeks 
powdered with sugar assists in garnish- 
ing the table at a time of year when 
other small fruits are not to be obtained. 





Every man invests in experiences; few 
men draw dividends from it. 

Set a thief to catch a thief, but not a 
drunkard to catch a drunkard. 

If you wait to laugh last generally you 
won’t have anything to laugh at. 

No man in the world has a dignity that 
is superior to having his hat blown off. 
The clever girl always makes the man 
think that it is he who is doing the pro- 
posing. 

Girls going sleigh riding may wear 
hand muffs and ear muffs and most any 
kind, but nobody ever heard of them 
wearing lip muffs.—New York Press. 

At $1.00 per 1,000 we will sell Osier Wil- 
low cuttings that will grow as easily 
as weeds. These willows are useful 
about every farm for tying corn stalks 
or bundles of any kind. They also make 
beautiful trees for the home grounds, or 
can be planted along the borders of 
streams to prevent water from washing 
away the banks. We will ship the cut- 
tings in long lengths to be cut up after 
you receive them, Price per 12 inch cut- 
tings, $1.00 per 1,000. Green’s Nursery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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When a pain is felt in the region of 
the appendix, the patient should im- 


turated tablets of mercury of such 





their power, 
Let fortune’s bauble rise and fall, 
sows a field, or trains a flower, 
or plants a tree, 
Is more than all.” 





Cut or ground bone is a most excellent 
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PIANO 
ORGAN 


FOR A YEAR § 


We will ship any Cornish 
American Piano or Organ 
upon the distinct under- 
standing that if not found ‘ 
entirely satisfactory after a 
12 months’ use we willtake 450@23— 
it back and refund pur- 94s 
chase money and freight Wye, 
charges with 6% int. added, 
Thus Giving You One Year’s Free Trial in Your Own Home. 
You take no risk when you buy on the celebrated Cornish Plan. It is 
the only way. Arguments and claims are worthless in the face of this 
uarantee, Ifas good pianosand organs could be bought anywhere else 
or as little money, we could not afford to make an offer like this, but 
we'll go further. In proof of this statement which may to some appear 
extravagant, we give to every purchaser a guarantee that is practically 
a bond secured on the whole of our plant and property, worth over 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS, warranting each instrument sold to be exactly 
as represented. Furthermore the Cornish American Pianos and 
are distinct and different in construction and appearance 
from any other make and are sold on their merits to the public direct 
without the intervention of agents and dealers; and as a matter 
ae i of fact they are BETTER in EVERY IMPORT- 
ANT CHARACTERISTIC than the majority of 
ws other makes. EVERYTHING is gained and 
mu one-half saved to purchasers of the CORNISH 
ra een instruments. OVER A QUARTER OFA MIL- 
b ") 4 LION SATISFIED PATRONS testify as to this. 
Dg 
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tiful set of miniatures, being accurate representations 
of our Pan-American models of the latest styles in 
Cornish Pianos and Organs. These miniatures consti- 
tute the most costly advertisements ever issued and 
«enable anyone to select an instrument no matter at 
h\ what distance they live—as the Piano and Or; in 
; Sees Oxact color as to wood, etc., is exactly reproduced. This 
nadvasnanvernnseenens® ite embossed set is sent free and with it the 
Og ee CORNISH AMERICAN SOUVENIR CATALOGUE handsomely 
MD agen U,illustrated with presentation plate in colors and fully de- 
, ey ‘ mee | and describing 50 exposition models of 
: } rnish American Pianos and O 8, also our interest- 
ing book **The Heart of the People’’ and our co- 
in 7 which you or anyone can get a 
CORNISH PIANO or ORGAN FREE. 
| address to-day and we will mail catalogue and 


FREE if you mention this paper. 
WASHINGTON, 


. % xe 3 CORNISH +) NEW JERSEY. 


MINIATURE PIANOS AND ORGANS FREE 
( ii 4 “— 


To every intending purchaser we will present a beau- 
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DAY YOU WERE FIRST MARRIED 


“‘ LADIES’ FAVORITE FLOWER SPRAYER : 
for Rose and Currant Bushes, etc. Use to- 
bacco water, or any insecticides. Sprays a 
mist up or down. Holds three g 
Nicely decorated, Express paid, 
including a cake of tobacco soap. You 
may be an agent, a merchant, or a min- 
ister, one price, a single (one) $1. 
Order one, put water in it, try it, and 


i How much Mother if you arenot as 


Il pl 
Would Like One! pate en tee 








ints, 
$1, 













































I have a truss that’s cured hundreds of ruptures. It’s safe, sure, 


. day you were first married, your 
and a as an old stocking. No elastic or steel band around the body or be 
tween the legs. Holds any rupture. To introduce it every sufferer who an- 


money back withouf% murmur. 
swers this ad. can have one pe It won't cost a cent. 
ALEX. SPEIRS, 


: R E E R US § 711 Main Street, Westbrook, Maine. 
Every 


High Grade Goods for FRUIT GROWERS. “Nisa. 


Blade is hand-forged, RAZOR STEEL, file tested, warranted. This cut is exact size of aot strong knife. 
RAZOR ster To start you we will send one for 48c. ; 5 for $2, post- 
| | 










paid. Best 7-in.shears,6oc. This knife and 
shears, $1 postpaid ; pruning 
75¢; budding 35c; ng 25¢ 
ing shears 75c. Send for 
= So-page free list 
and “‘ How to use 
a Razor.” 
MAHER & 
GROSH CO. 
G43 4 St, 
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complete analogy between plant or tree 


much of it can be fed, 





Toledo, Obie. 





The Fields of Toil. 
Mildred I. McNeal in March Success. 


The hills are all a-sea with yellow grain 
That meets each merry impulse of the 


win 
With dances light as dearest wish can 


n ’ 
And laughter like the mellow rush of rain. 
The ripening corn flaunts far across the 
plains 
Its glorious abundance scarce confined, 
And through the lowlands sunny rivers 


wind, 
Thick bordered by the sumac’s amber 
stain. 


From this, the loftiest height, the long road 


runs 
Far down the golden hillsides toward the 
west, 
Follows the raptured journeys of the suns, 
And seeks, with them, the purple realms 
of rest. 
But I love best the brigm and windy hill 
Where joyous labor holds her empire still. 





Irrigation. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Irrigation of berry fields, orchards, 
gardens and fields is but little practiced 
except in the arid regions of the west. 
Therefore the majority of the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower have little knowl- 
edge of irrigation. W. L. Howard, hor- 
ticulturist of Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion, has made experiments lately in ir- 
rigation and has published his report in 
the 20th Century Farmer, from which 
we condense as follows: We irrigate a 
portion of a field of strawberries grown 
in matted row system, the rows being 
4 feet apart; furrows 6 inches deep were 
made between each row of strawberries 
and the water was turned in freely at the 
upper end, running along the whole 
length of the row and thoroughly wet- 
ting the soil. After the water had set- 
tled and the ground was dry enough, the 
soil where the water had passed was 
thoroughly cultivated. Water was ap- 
plied three times, May 12th, July 234d, 
and August 28th. No remarkable results 
were secured as regards the amount of 
fruit or size of the berries, but it was dis- 
covered that the number of new plants 
made was largely increased by the irri- 
gation. 

Experiment was made with apple, pear 
and plum trees, a portion of the orchard 
being irrigated and the other portion 
not. The fruit crop was not preceptibly 
affected, and but little difference was 
noticed in the wood growth, but the 
leaves on irrigated portion remained on 
longer than those not irrigated. An ex- 
.periment was made on the effect of irri- 
gation on the growth of young trees in 
the nursery. A portion of the trees being 
irrigated, the other portion not. The ef- 
fect of irrigation on young trees was 
more marked than on the strawberries 
or on the orchard. The gain in favor of 
irrigation in the length of branches being 
from a little over one inch to a little 
over seven inches, some varieties being 
more benefited than others. Additional 
growth in diameter by irrigation varied 
nearly as much as length of branches. 

Comments by Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Remember that it requires experience to 
know how toe irrigate, when to irrigate, 
how much water to apply and how to 
treat the soil after the water has dis- 
appeared. Most of us eastern people are 
know nothings on the subject of irriga- 
tion. We have tried it at Green’s fruit 
farm, where we have plenty of water 
running through the center of our farm, 
and we have abandoned irrigation. With 
us there is seldom a season when rain 
does not give us moisture enough. Dur- 
ing dry seasons we can keep the ground 
moist by frequent cultivation. Possibly 
if we knew more about irrigation we 
would make better use of our spring 
brook. But so far we advise our patrons 
in the east to depend upon frequent cul- 
tivation with hoe and cultivators rather 
than upon irrigation. 





The question continues to be asked, 
why do not my trees bear fruit? Most 
people lack patience and would like to 
see their trees bearing the same year 
they plant them, but this is unreason- 
able. Give the trees a chance to get well 
rooted and to form fruit buds. It is not 
well for trees to bear heavily when too 
young, since that would greatly shorten 
their lives and interfere with their 
vitality. The judicious pruning of fruit 
trees, doing some pruning every year, 
will check the wood growth and cause 
the formation of fruit buds. Clipping 
off one-half or more of the past sea- 
son’s growth, that is the new growth, 
of the pear, peach, plum, apple and 
other fruit trees tends to cause the 
formation of fruit buds and early fruit- 
ing. Sometimes young fruit trees blos- 
som heavily and do not set much fruit, 
and at other times no fruit at all. This 
may be in consequence of late spring 
frosts which destroy the fruit germs, 
or by the rapid growth of the _ trees. 


ized properly. This may occur on a tree 
situated alone by itself. You will notice 
that fruit trees are more productive 
where different varieties are located in 
the same orchard or garden. I have 
known trees to blossom heavily, and the 
blossoms to lose their vitality by heavy 
and continuous rains that beat upon 
them continually for a week. These 
heavy rains in connection with winds 
are injurious to fruit blossoms. But in 
most cases fruit trees will bear abund- 
antly, and often far more abundantly 
than is good for them, therefore, do not 
worry but have patience. 





“Book of the Apple,” by H. HH. 
Thomas, is lying upon our editorial 
table. It is published by John Lane, 


No. 67 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
and can be purchased at the book stores. 
It is ilustrated and gives much infor- 
mation in regard to the practical teach- 
ing of apple growing, with a descrip- 
tion of many varieties. It also contains 
numerous receipts for cooking apples. 





We have a man living near Roches- 
ter who has been a companion of the 
great Darwin, the man who originated 
the theory of evolution. The name of 
the man is David Bruce. Mr. Bruce is 
an ornithologist, entomologist and some- 
thing of an all round naturalist. The 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has re- 
cently been actively engaged in rais- 
ing money to buy of Mr. Bruce his col- 
lection of one-hundred cases of native 
birds, which are to be presented to 
Mechanics Institute of Rochester, N. Y., 
as a nucleus of a musuem. Mr. Bruce 
took dinner with our editor yesterday. 
He said he had a letter from’ Darwin 
recommending him as a naturalist and 
as a desirable companion. Mr. Bruce 
has long desired to spend the summer 
with the Modoc Indians on the western 
plains for the purpose of collecting 
birds and insects but has been deterred 
from so doing on account of the war 
like attitude of the Modocs. He pro- 
poses to spend the coming summer 
among these Indians for the purpose 
stated, since their war like spirit seems 
to be abating. Mr. Bruce is nearly 70 
years old, but is hale and hearty. He 
has had three wives, and has reared 
thirteen children. He is an Englishman, 
and a very pleasant man to spend the 
day with, being sociably inclined, with 
a vast fund of anecdotes. While roam- 
ing through the wilderness in search of 
insects he has had many a narrow es- 
cape from bears and other wild animals. 


oO 
O 


Lady—‘I have made inquiries at your 
last place, and your former mistress 
doesn’t speak very flattering of you. 
Applicant—“No, I don’t suppose she 
thinks any more of me than I do of her; 
but I hope I’m lady enough to keep my 
opinion of her to myself.’’ — Boston 
“Transcript.’” 


Mrs. Finnigan—‘‘An’ did yer husband 
injoy the cilibration?” 

Mrs. Hogan—‘‘Niver a bit. T’ink av all 
thim whustles a-blowin’, an no wurruk 
to sthop!’”—‘‘Judge.” 


All for naught—“She married him for 
money, then found out he hadn’t any.” 
“I see. She took his name in vain.”— 
Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin.” 


His Lordship—‘Prisoner, you have the 
right of challenging any of the jury, if 
you desire to do so.” Prisoner—“Right 
y’are, guv’nor. I’ll fight that little black- 
whiskered bloke at the end, if he’ll step 
outside.’’—‘‘Tit-Bits.”’ 


The Unusual.—‘Did you say you saw 
my boy Josh laborin’ under great excite- 
ment ” said Farmer Corntossel. ‘Yes,’ 
‘Well, I don’t wonder. If Josh was labor- 
in’ at all, he must have been purty sur- 
prised and generally flustered.’’-—Wash- 
ington “Star.” 








A woman who hasn’t got a family 
doctor never feels that her social position 
is secure, 

The man who saves money began yes- 
terday; the man who doesn’t is going to 
begin to-morrow. 

Speculation in Wall street is easier 
than gambling with matrimony, but it 


= GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








We could not bear pleasure but for the 
preparation of pain. 

Bigotry kills truth and 
frighten folk with her effigy. 

Sorrow is the silken cord that makes 
the circuit of sympathy. 

It is not our burdens but our sore 
backs that make life hard. 

The old man may have a greater fu- 
ture before him than the youth. 

We do not gain glory in heaven by 
making religion ridiculous on earth. 

Sometimes a man finds that the pull 
he expected to get catches him in the 
neck. 

Wings of riches are not strong enough 
to bear away the expensive tastes they 
bring. 

Many of the jewels in the diadem of 
friendship are after all very small, yet 
very precious.—Ram’s Horn. 


seeks to 





The sun set, but set not his hope: 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again; 
His action won such reverence sweet 
As hid all measure of the feat. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 





Chloe—Is your husband a bread win- 
ner? 

Susan—’Deed he is! he’s won de prize 
at a dozen cakewalks.—Yonkers States- 
man. 


“Brother Highmore, are you contribut- 
ing anything for the benefit of the 
heathen this year?” 

“Yes, Sir. I am having my washing 
done at a Chinese laundry.’’—Chicago 














\mne AUTO- 
EST, APEST and MOST EFFECTIVE device for 
‘ y+ bg Orchards, Lawns, Stables, Chicken Houses, etc. No 


Tribune. 





i air drives the spray automatically. 
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Eo BROW 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





; be operated by a boy; will save its costin a few days. Never brea 
e) _ or gets ple de | order. Nozzels, stop cocks and all fittings which 
come in contact with insecticide solutions are solid brass. The 


AUTO-S. 
Auto-S 
N It is the only tore: 

es “gene vaporioed with oxygen andasingle biast will destroy a nest 

S of caterpillars. Ask Your Dealer for the Auto-Spray, or write 
us for free instructions, “How and When to Spray,” which will 

to any address. Write us if 
N & ©0., Dept. J 
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orc is one of our promi- 
nent attachments. 
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‘ou want mcy. 
HESTER, N. Y. 










Three Monthly Journals One 
Year for Fifty Cents. 


We offer Vick’s Family Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in combination with Green’s 
Fruit Grower, all to be sent monthly, 
one year postpaid, for fifty cents. Regu- 
lar price of these journals combined is 
$1.50. Or New York Weekly Tribune 
Farmer and Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year for 50 cents, up to January 26th, 
after that 75 cents. 

We offer Vick’s Family Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y., American Poultry Ad- 
vocate, Syracuse, N. Y., in combination 
with Green’s Fruit Grower, all monthly 
publications, all to be sent one year 
postpaid, for fifty cents. The regular 
price of these publications is $1.25, 


GENERAL CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER who may desire some other periodical 
in connection with it are offered the follow- 
ing to select from. The figures in the first 
column show the regular price of FRUIT 
GROWER and the publication named. 
Those in the second column show the price 
at which the publication named and the 
FRUIT GROWER will both be sent for one 
year. At these figures you can get many 


Club Offers 








Astonishing Prices ! 


than the regular subscription price. When 
more than one_ publication besides the 
FRUIT GROWER is wanted, send list of 
papers wanted and we will furnish the 
price for the same. We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of any paper except our own. 
Requests for others must be sent direct to 
the office of the paper wanted. 


New York Ledger, monthly....... $1 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 
American Bee Journal............... 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Cosmopolitan, New York City..... 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 
Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 
Farm and Home............sceseess ° 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 
Warm Bd  FIPesiae, »..dceccopncesoses 
CRD MED coacctatnccorcedecceseces 
Conkey’s Home Journal ............ 
Reliable Poultry Journal............ 
BATA, POMS. .caccrcesccpssvese seenas 
Poultry Keeper 
Success 
Agricultural Epitomist 
Practical Brier 64s os 604 .cscecccess 
Gleanings in Bee Culture............ 
American Poultry Advocate....... 
Everybody’s Magazine .............. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly.............. 
VICKS DEBRAMINE 0. ccocccccccccecocepes 
Christian Herald 
Farm Journal 
Paremer’s®  VANCO os0 cans) ss baspecepece 
New York Weekly Tribune Farmer 1 
Orange Judd Farmer...............- 1 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. 
order or express money order, and your 
order will be filled. Individual checks not 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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TRACELESS 


The best and hand- 
iest farm and field 
harness on the mar- 
ket. Must be tried \ 
to be appreciated. 
Endorsed by 
thousands. 
Catalogue FREE 
We want good agents everywhere, 


BAKER’S 


B. F. BAKER GO., 2\4 Main Street, Burnt Hills, N. Y« 


















Every set sold is 
a testimonial. 

A saving and a 
comfort toevery 
farmer and fruit 
grower. Perfect 
satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 























isn’t any more profitable. 

You can get interested in some people 
without caring for them the way you 
ean get interested in a mustard plaster 
without liking it. 

The last argument of a woman is sud- 
denly to veer around and take your side 
of it, declaring you have come round to 
her side.—New York Press. 


= About Clubs. 


If any reader will kindly get up a club 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, let him write 
us for tempting offers in payment for 
his trouble. We will extend the same 
offers we made last year to those who 








































Sometimes the blossoms are not fertil- 


will get up a club. Send for information. 





BSEtOe*e 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

This breed is as solid as its name and is often called 
the ‘‘ Farmer’s Friend,” the “ All "Round Fowl,’’ the “‘ Old 
Reliable.” It is the bird for business, and deemed by many 
the best fowl for farm and home raising. 
good layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
As a far-sighted farmer once said to us, “‘ When you kill 
one you’ve got something.” 
Wyandotte, good breeding cockerels, $2.00 each; pullets, 
$2.50 each; trios, $6.00. Eggs in season from Prize Stock, 
$1.50 for 13. Also, S. C. Brown Leghorn good breeding cock- 
erels, $1.00 each; pullets, $1.50 each; trios, $4.00. Eggs in 
season, $1.00 for 15. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


It is not only a 







Barred P. Rock and White 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 





mo 


Simple Natural Truths and Na- 
ture Secrets. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Herbert Shearer. 


SOIL MOISTURE. 


There are two kinds of moisture in the 
soil; free water and capillary moisture. 

All land has a water table; it may be 
two or three inches from the surface, or 
it may be fifty feet down. When 
moisture amounts to saturation it col- 
lects in drops, which percolate downward 
until the free water thus collected 
reaches the water line, or water table. 

Capillary moisture moves in‘any di- 
rection but always towards the dryest 
place in the soil, Put a lump of sugar 
in a teaspoon containing a little coffee; 
the coffee will climb to the highest place 
on the sugar and spread in every direc- 
tion. 

Soil that contains water to the point of 
saturation is cold; because capillary at- 
traction is continually bringing it to the 
surface where it evaporates. 

Evaporation is a cooling process. In 
hot countries water for drinking pur- 
poses is cooled by putting it in a porous 
jar to which a string is attached and 
the jar swung around and around many 
times. Part of the water passes through 
the sides and bottom of the jar and is ab- 
sorbed by the atmosphere. It carries 
enough heat with it to cool the water 
that remains in the jar. Boys who go 
swimming feel cold when standing in the 
hot sunshine, because the water that ad- 
heres to them is evaporating and carry- 
ing their body heat away with it. 

To thoroughly appreciate the amount 
of heat that is carried away from the 
soil by evaporation, take as much water 
as a square yard of saturated surface 
soil contains—say half a barrel—and boil 
it away. 

Film moisture is the most useful to 
plants. This might almost be consid- 
ered a third form of moisture in the soil, 
as it does not move about and is always 
present, though it is really an adjunct 
to the capillary system. Film moisture 
is what adheres to the particles of soil. 
Dip a stone or.a grain of corn in the 
water and a film of moisture will stick 
to it. The soil is made up of small 
stones and other particles of matter, to 
which we add seed and the roots of trees 
that we plant. If the soil is in proper 
condition each particle, including the seed 
and the roots will be covered by a thin 
film of moisture. This form of mois- 
ture does not completely fill the spaces 
between the particles of soil, but it 
leaves room for the warm air to get 
through. Besides warming the soil, the 
air has a chemical mission to perform, 
by which oxygen is liberated, but that is 
part of another story. 


CONSERVING MOISTURE. 


The texture of the soil has much to do 
with the amount of film moisture that 
it will contain. A stone has a certain 
amount of surface to which moisture will 
adhere. Break the stone and you add 
new surfaces while retaining the old. 

A soil that is poorly tilled is generally 
made up of coarse particles. Such soils 
suffer from drouth because the amount 
of film surface is deficient and because 
the particles do not lie close enough to- 
gether to facilitate capillary attraction 
from the supply of moisture below. 

Soils that are properly tilled and are 
well drained sometimes suffer in a dry 
time because capillary action carries 
the moisture to the surface and it is 
lost in evaporation. 

The remedy for coarse lumpy soil is 
more suitable tools and better cultiva- 
tion, with a suitable rotation of crops to 
supply the necessary humus, which is 
usually deficient under poor cultivation. 

The remedy for surface evaporation is 
also better tillage but of a different kind. 
The top inch or two of soil should be 
made so loose that the capillary cells will 
be. broken. A fine toothed harrow 
should be dragged over the field so often 
that the surface becomes a mere cov- 
ering of dust. But the dust mulch is de- 
stroyed by a rain. If allowed to bake, 
capillary connection with the atmosphere 
is at once established and evaporation 
commences again. If possible this crust 
should be at once broken up. Sometimes 
when the crop is growing this may be 
done to advantage with a roller, But 
this requires judgment. 


WHAT WATER DOES. 


Plants are largely composed of water. 
some vegetation contains as high as 
ninety-eight per cent. of water. Add to 
this the amount given off through the 
leaves during the growing period and 
the figures are startling. At the Wis- 
consin experiment station in growing 
oats, tests were conducted that showed 
a consumption of 522 tons of water for 
each ton of dry matter produced. It is 
this transpiration through the leaves 











shows the Supporter. 


tity, from a half-dozen up to a gross. 


spoons, 6 teaspoons, butter knife, su 


Fast Skirt Supporters. 











2'7—Piece Silver Set 


This set, consisting of 6 knives, 6 forks, 6 table- 
shell and 
pickle fork, is packed in a tasty velvet covered 
cabinet, satin lined, and makes a beautiful display 
in a china closet or sideboard. ur reputation for 
good premiums only is behind the quality of the 
plating. The design is the very latest copy of 
soMdsilver. This set will make a very nice present 
for yourlady. FREE for selling two dozen Hold 


HOW TO GET ALMOST 


You can thus earn a premium that 


Anything You Want 


WITHOUT SPENDING A PENNY 


We Have Paid 
1$Z'70,000 to 
55,000 Ladies 


We have paid it in valuable premiums, and youcan have one as well as they. These ladies simply 
wrote usa letter, and we sent each one, prepaid,a package of Hold Fast Skirt and Waist Support- 
ers. Each soldas manyas she chose to herfriends and sent us the money; and we sent her, freight 
prepaid, her choice from our hundred premiums. Wewilldo the samewith you. The picture 
It is the only automatic supporter ever invented. No hooks needed; no 
buttons; no sewing of any kind. You ladies know what aconvenience that means. There are ne 
million and a half women wearing them now, and every woman who sees them wants one. 
There was never an easier article to sell, as the price is only 25 cents each. Simply show the 
Supporters to your friends and they will sell themselves. You willse!] as many in each family 
as there are women and girls, and each one sold sells others. 
will last you a lifetime, in a few odd moments that would otherwise be wasted. Last year over 
one million of the Supporters were sold in this way. We have premiums for selling any quan- 
) You can sell as few or as many as you choose, and get 
a premium accordingly. Try it and see how easy it is. See what a pleasant opportunity this is 
for spending your leisure profitably. Write today before someone else sells to your friends. 


Send us no money 


Simply write us and we will send 
the Supporters, charges paid. We 
trust you with them, so that you 
do not investa penny. You have 
no risk whatever, for if you don’t 
sell all of them you can send the 
balance back. When you have 
sold what you want to, send us 
the money ge receive for them, 
and we will send you any pre- 
mium to which you are enti 


We pay all freight 


We pay all transportation charges 
on the Supporters, and also on 
your p From beginning 
to the end Ds invest nothing 
whatever. ere is a chance to 
earn any of a hundred premiums, 
in a few odd moments, without 
any investment or risk. At the 
same time you are furnishing 
your friends with Supporters 
which each friend will thank you 
for showing her. Won’t you 
write us y? 
If you wish to see the Supporters 
ore beginning to sell, send us 
25 cts. in stamps and we will 
mail you one. 





LARGE CATALOGUE OF PREMIUMS 
MAILED WITH EVERY ORDER 





This chair is of solid oak (not stained) 
with a highly polished antique finish 
dsomely carved and turned, and 
an em leather (cobbler’s) seat. 
It is large and very strong; will last a 
lifetime, and is well worth $5 of any- 
body’s money. Order one quick and 
let us prove our statement. 
for selling two dozen Hold Fast 
Skirt Supporters. 


WE OFFER 100 PREMIUMS LIKE THESE 
address The Colver Co... Dept. 6 .. 811 Schiller Bldg . . CHICAGO 





sugar and 


32-Piece Tea Set 


Consists — eee 6 cups, 6 saucers, teapot and lid, 
id, 


2 bread plates, 6 sauce dishes, cream 


pitcher, slop bow]; total 32 pieces. Handsomely deco- 
rated as shown above. The value of this offer is ap- 
parent to all well posted merchants and makes it un- 
necessary for us to say anything further, except that: 
FREE for sellin old Fast i 
Supporters. 


two dozen H ast Skirt 











that enables forests to increase the rain- 
fall. 

Water dissolves plant food from the 
soil and reduces it to a liquid, the form 
that plants require, as they never use 
solids. Some forms of plant food will 
not melt, like salt or sugar, but a kind 
of chemical action is necessary to ren- 
der them available. In this case water 
combines with certain elements in the 
humus of the soil, thus manufacturing 
a solvent that slowly unlocks the neces- 
sary food element. 

Water softens the soil and renders it a 
homogeneous mass that is agreeable to 
the roots and rootlets of plants. Plants 
like animals will not thrive unless they 
are made comfortable. 


Too much water in the soil makes yel- 
low, sickly looking plants, that do not 
seed properly. The remedy in such 
eases is underdraining. Soil may be 
good; it may contain all the ‘necessary 
plant food and be well tilled, but if the 
moisture is too much or too little, the re- 
sults will not be satisfactory. 


RAINFALL. 
In New York state the average an- 
nual rainfall is 371-2 inches, The low- 


est ever recorded, that of 1879, was only 
19 3-4 inches. In some parts of Kansas, 


under proper cultivation twenty inches 
is sufficient to produce a good crop. 
Insufficient moisture during the grow- 
ing season is not owing to lack of rain- 
fall but is caused by our failure to make 





A large 


proper use of what we get. 





part of it is permitted to run away over 
the top of the ground where it cuts 
ditches, thus carrying away good soil 
besides soaking out the humus which be- 
ing light is carried along in the form 
of suspended matter. Much of what 
remains in the ground is afterwards 
worse than wasted in unnecessary evap- 
oration. 

If you think you are a martyr, don’t 
inscribe it on your door plate. 

The man that never works except for 
pay can never understand how it pays 
any one to work. 

It is a great deal better to cheer one 
man than to be cheered by a thousand. 

Better a pair of clean, bare hands than 
the most expensive soiled white gloves. 

Call another a fool and you are the 
fool; call yourself a fool and you begin to 
be wise. 

The favored few are the divinely ap- 
pointed guardians of the miserable 
many. 

The man that attends strictly to his 
own business may have less business to 
attend to, but it will pay him larger 
divindends.—Christian Endeavor World. 








A savory dish is Mrs. Rorer’s “stuffed 
stew.” To make it, buy at least six 
pounds of a piece of lean beef from the 
under round. Mix a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, a half-teaspoonful of pepper, a 
grating of nutmeg, a half-teaspoonful of 
ginger, and rub well into the meat. Mix 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and two 





of oil or melted butter; moisten the meat 
thoroughly with this, and stand aside 
over night. Next morning, add to a half- 
cup of breadcrumbs, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, a half-teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. Make 
gashes in the meat about two inches long 
and almost through the meat; fill this 
stuffing into the gashes, and- tie the 
meat tightly into shape. Put it ina 
baking-pan, nearly fill the pan with wa- 
ter, and cover with another pan, and 
bake in a moderately quick oven about 
four hours, basting every twenty min- 
utes. Serve hot when first cooked, and 
have it cold, sliced thin, thereafter. On 
account of the spices it will keep at least 
a week. 


0. 
0 





The human face is sensitive to inner 
impressions; and it reflects whatever 
thoughts come most frequently to the 
mind. There is no mistaking the bicy- 
clist’s face or that of the person who is 
devoted to whist and other games. The 
expression comes from close application 
to a particular variety of employment, 
and will disappear when the strain is 
not prolonged for any length of time. 
Nature has a way of taking care of 
these matters if her patience is not taxed 
too severely. It is said that feminine 
devotion to sports has made a marked 
difference in the appearance of women’s 
faces, that they are fully aware of it, 
and are responsible for the many beauty 
parlors which have sprung up like 
mushrooms all over the country. 
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Soft 
Harness 


You can make your har 
ness as soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness - You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 


ordinarily would, 
2 
Harness Oil 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to wi 
6tund the weather. 


Sold eve: here 
in sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








50 VARIETIES. 


I breed fine poultry on one of the best equip ull 
farms inthe world. Send 8c in stamps for nee s01 Book, 
telling all about 50 varieties, with special prices on fowls 


andeges =B, H. CREIDER; Florin, Pa. 


ER, illust’ 
TRY ee AS ay Pah m | 
trial 10 coats, Semple Free. ie-page practical 















Boor st bon cents. die, e of poul! 
aione 
booksfree, Pouliry Se 


The Best What Is in all Leading Varieties 













FINE POULTRY. 


Stock and Eggs forsale. 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue 5c-. OTTO H. MAGLY, Succes- 
sor to Chas. Gammerdinger, Box G 36. 
‘OLUMBuUs, OHIO, 


4 
7 
ICTOR | 
INCUBATORS ? 

The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
est first-class hatcher. Money back 
if not as represented. Circular 
logue 6c. We pay —y 
ey» Til. 




















= free; catalog 
freight. GEO. ERTELCO. Quincy. I!l 
> 


IHCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 





Practically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Suc- 
cessful result of 25 T TAL experience. Price $7 up. 
Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 

Sta. K Jamestown, N. Y. 





1S AROUND MACHINE > 
KAS NO COLD CORNERS 


Never defeated, but always victori- 


-ous in the show rooms. Our methods are 
ee by all. Catalogue FREE. Write 











Maple Farm Duck Yards 


Our mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled for size 
and symmetry. 2500 birds selected with care for breeding 
purposes. Eggs from March: to Juner. No birds for 
sale tillafter April 1. My book “‘ Natural and Artificial 
Duck Culture,’’ free with each order. 

Send for catalogue to 


JAMES RANKIN, 


SOUTH EASTON, Mass. 


ALL VARIETIES PRIZE POULTRY 
bred for utility and eggs. Stock and eggs cheap. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 

J. DBD. SOUDER, TELFORD, Pa. 








Mane HENS Lav 


No matter what kind of foods you use, mix 
with it SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 
It will increase your profits this fall and 
winter. It assures perfect assimilation of 
the food elements needed to form eggs, 


A Nesttul 





May be obtained in winter if you do as many 
successful poultrymen do, namely, mix daily 
with the mash food Sheridan’s Powder. Has 
been used and indorsed over thirty years. 


If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
et 25 cts.; five, $1. Large two-lb. can, £1.20. 
ook free. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








R 
DEPARTMENT 


Building Poultry Houses. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by James 
. Ritter. 

Poultry raising is not so remarkably 
profitable that we can afford to be ex- 
travagant in building poultry houses. 
Most people keep poultry for profit, but 
there are many who keep the birds for 
their beauty and other attractions. 
Most rural people think less of the fas- 
cination of poultry keeping than they do 
of the profits. Do not handicap your- 
self with expensive poultry houses. A 
dry location should be selected. Noth- 
ing is more disastrous to the birds than 
to have a house located on wet land. The 
foundation should be a solid stone wall. 
In digging the trench for this wall be 
careful to dig below where the frost is 
liable to reach. Fill the trench within 
two inches of the top of the ground with 
broken tile, and upon this tile lay a 
course of stone six inches thick using 
mortar. Use 2x8 inch timber for the 
sills and 2x4 inch for the studding and 
rafters. Cover the sides and ends with 
one thickness of tarred paper, and then 
side up and down with rough hmber 
putting two-inch pieces over the cracks. 
In making the roof sheath it with rough 
lumber running boards parallel with the 
rafters, then upon this place one thick- 
ness of the best paper roofing. Do not 
put more windows in the poultry house 
than is needed to make it sufficiently 
light. Have a dark blind for each win- 
dow, one that you can pull down dur- 
ing the night. It will prevent radiation 
of the sun’s rays gathered during the day 
and aid in maintaining a more even tem- 
perature. During the summer season 
keep the blinds up at night and most 
of them down during the day; it will 
prevent your poultry house from becom- 
ing too warm. Make a ground floor, 
filling up with fine gravel to the bottom 
of the sills. Ventilate your poultry 
houses but don’t put ventilators in the 
roof. Prevent draughts of cold air. 
Keep poultry house dry and have it 
warm enough so that the combs of the 
fowls do not freeze, and you will make 
more money that you would with much 
warmer houses, taking into consideration 
the money saved and using it to beter 
advantage. 


Oo 
aa 


The basis of the fancy for poultry is 
founded on an inherent characteristic in 
human nature, which happens to be high- 
ly developed in this direction in the 
Anglo-Saxon branch of the human 
family. This being true, the man who 
breeds poultry of any variety that is 
better than the average gets a higher 
price for his stock than does the man 
who is content to breed stock not quite 
so good, and in proportion as any breeder 
excels he can exact a higher price. The 
man who breeds better stock than any 
other to be found is able to make his 
own price as soon as the public dis- 
covers that he has such stock and will 
sell it. 

From every point of view pure-bred 
stock makes the best showing. There 
is nothing strange about this. Our pure 
varieties of fowls have come from long 
and earnest efforts to improve not only 
in beauty of shape and in brilliance and 
uniformty of coloring, but in all those 
characteristics that go to add to prac- 
tical value and capacity to make better 
returns for the money invested in stock. 








Promoting Molting.—The earlier the 
birds are out of their molt and in full 
plumage the sooner they will begin to 
lay in the autumn, says Poultry Stand- 
ard. The pullets usually begin to lay 
as soon as they are completely plumed 





and become adult fowls. It is worth 
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THE WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for their meat. The New York markets will, 
in time, more fully —— the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the tab 


good qualities, we must have more 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their beauty, Kind laying propensities, and desirabil- 
ity in markets of the world. P. 
Rock, good breeding cockerels, 
trios, $6.00. Eggs in season from 
Also, S. C. Brown Leghorn 
each ; pullets, $1.50 each ; trios, $4.00. 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Sol PLAS RS GORS SE CSEGORE HEROES ~o SRO RORORORORORORCHOR 
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Eggs in season, $1.00 


while, therefore, to encourage molting 
in every way, giving them exercise, in- 
sect food, meat in their rations, with 
ground bone or oyster shell and sound 
grain. Sunflower seeds, or linseed meal 
in their food, promote molting. A tea- 
spoonful of fine salt in the soft foods 
given daily to a flock of twenty hens 
should be allowed. Fowls do not depend 
upon this for the salt which their bodies 
and feathers contain, for either the ma- 
terial itself or the elements of which it 
is composed exists to a greater or less 
extent in almost all the food they eat, 
but what we do by giving them the salt 
is simply to increase the supply. 





D. T. Cowing, of Massachusetts, a well- 
know breeder of Minorca and W. P. 
Rocks, gives this account: 

I began the season 1901 with 53 ‘hens 
and 4 cocks, (22 W. P. Rocks and 31 
Black Minorcas.) Kept in four separate 
pens, The number of eggs laid was 
7,554. I sold 700 fertile eggs for setting 
at 75 cents, $1 and $1.50 per set and $6 
and $8 per one hundred. Hatched 98 
chicks, and lost 7 fowls. I sold 90 
chicks and fowls; price 50 cents to $5 
each. The average price of sale and 
market eggs 28 cents per dozen. A 
statement of monthly expenses and sales 
is as follows: 











Moisture in Hatching—We do not 
hear much nowadays about the so-called 
necessity of introducing moisture in the 
incubator during the process of incuba- 
tion, says Poultry Journal. Careful ex- 
perimenters are beginning to conclude 
that more chicks are lost from excess of 
moisture than from the lack of it. It 
would seem that Nature’s plan for egg 
hatching is to dry out the moisture, and 
the drying out process at the same time 
furnishes the heat necessary to develop 
the germ of life. The evaporation of the 
fluid gives the required room for the 
chick’s proper development. Some good 
authorities doubt the theory that chicks 
require air or breath before they break 
through the shell, It will always be 
speculation until the X-rays can deter- 
mine it. It would seem if the heart beats 
the chick must also breathe, and the fact 
that the chick can be heard to “chirp” 
sometimes for hours before it breaks the 
shell, which is unmistakable evidence of 
life, that there must be breath. The 
theory that the butt end of an egg is 
not porous—that the so-called air cell is 
a myth—can easily be proved by testing 
eggs by keeping some with butts down 
and others with butts up. In a month 
the “air cell’ with butts up will be three 
times the size of the ones with the big, 
or butt, end down. 


Hens in the Garden. 








Mrs. Bauer cast serious reflections 
upon the honesty and integrity of the 
hens owned by Mrs. Mader. She ac- 
cused them of trespass and indicted them 
for malicious mischief. She convicted 
them of grand larceny of beans and 
seemed to think that the fowls watched 
her gardening efforts through the cracks 
in the fence and only waited until she 
went into the house to hurdle the fence 
and begin their work of instruction to the 
rising brood in the extermination of the 
bean industry. 

Mrs. Bauer seemed to think that Mrs. 
Mader had secretly instructed the hens 
to raid her garden. . 

On the morning in question Mrs. Ma- 
der and Mrs. Bauer bandied uncompli- 
mentary remarks at each other across 
the division fence and in a spirit of reck- 
lessness Mrs. Mader ordered Mrs. Bauer 
to remove her sweet peas from _ the 
fence. This was a_ staggering blow, 
but, Mrs. Bauer said, she started to re- 
move the floral decorations when Mrs. 
Bauer came to the fence and struck her 
in the eye and called her names that 
sounded rascally even in German. 

Then Mrs. Bauer said that she fainted 
and her daughter carried her into the 
house and summoned a physician, 





Practical and experienced breeders 
contend that fresh cut bone should be 
fed regularly. While it should be gen- 
erally mixed with other food it can be fed 
by itself for a day or two when a change 
in rations is desired. 














The hen igs no fool. 

Damp houses mean failure. 

Neglect and carelessness breed lice, 

Leghorns are among the best layers. 

The best litter for the hen house is re- 
fuse from the hay loft. 

Brown shelled eggs are peculiar ty 
hens of an Asiatic strain. 

Cockerels not needed for breeding 
should be fattened and sold. 

Ducks should have a dry house with 
dry litter for a roost. 

Spotted’ or rough shells are the result 
of feeding grit irregulaly. 

Bronze turkeys do not reach matur- 
ity until they are four years old. 

A full supply of grit and shell influ- 
ences the cleanness of the egg shells. 

Turkeys should be given light feed 
in the morning but a heavy feed at 
night. 

Manage to give the fowls a variety of 
food instead of a sameness day after day. 

Fowls appear to be the only living 
thing which are affected injuriously by 
use of salt. 

In shipping dressed poultry to market 
never pack it until all the animal heat 
is cooled off. 


ipamecy sete eeeeeeeeeeeeeseneees 4 14.5 You cannot sell your stock or eggs to 
March III, 438 29 12/800d advantage without you let people 
open bd soaskns teuabwastendos . 2 4 know you have them. 

BY cccccccccevcccccscsscesesess 4 oO Ducks do not necessarily require a 
July III 2 3333|pond to swim in, but they must have 
Oe See 5 88 22 24| plenty of good water to drink. 
ONE ics sGbgasiedes cases 5 11 02 Three things kept in the hen-house 
November LEI 8s ie a0/Keep the profits down: Over crowding, 
ee ae ar 6 40 10 90 | over-feeding, and over run with lice. 

—— Sunshine and pure water are needed 
MOOG icciccntetes.2 Wicvseus eves $65 73 a4 S by the hens at all time—They do not 
—__—|cost much and should be freely pro- 

$174 82 | vided. 
Add value 1 ton of droppings...... 2000! A carload of fresh eggs was shipped 
TOLMAN Gsyelicacs vaee ea aches khe sccee $194 §2| East from San Francisco a few days 


ago. This is not an uncommon thing 
at this time of the year. 





Many beginners do not seem to be 
aware of the depredations of the noctur- 
nal mites where henhouses are not kept 
in clean condition. These may be kept 
in check by frequently going over the 
roosts with coal oil just as if the oil was 
used as a paint. See that every crevice 
and crack is thoroughly saturated with 
the oil. The nest boxes should be treat- 
ed in the same manner and also the in- 
side of the brood coops. Even the board 
floors and walls of the henhouse may be- 
come a source of lodgment for these 
pestiferous mites. The walls should be 
gone over every three or four weeks dur- 
ing hot weather with whitewash, strong- 
ly impregnated with carbolic acid. The 
floor can be mopped with hot water and 
carbolic acid. Burn all the nesting ma- 
terial as soon as the setting hens come 
off and at once treat their nest boxes as 
advised above. 





Early Hatched Pullets——Pullets for 
next year should be hatched early, as 
they will then mature and begin to lay 
before next winter, but if not hatched 
until May or June some of them will 
not lay before the following spring. The 
eggs should be placed under the setting 
hens in February, which will bring the 
chicks out in March, and, if possible, all 
the pullets should be hatched at the 
same time, which can be done with an 
incubator. As soon as the young cock- 
erels are of sufficient size for market 
they should be sold, as they will bring 
higher prices when young and afford 
more room for the growing pullets. This 
is the time to look a year ahead for win- 
ter eggs. 


How to Cure Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia. 





The Philadelphia Inquirer retently 
contained an account of a most remark- 
able discovery for the cure of any form 
of rheumatism or neuralgia by the acid 
in the system being so dissolved that 
rheumatic affections cannot exist. The 
Inquirer wired its correspondent to in- 
terview the discoverer for details re- 
garding its use whereby any may avail 
themselves of its marvelous benefits at 
home. Seventy prominent people all 
having been sufferers for years with 
rheumatism or neuralgia, after trying 
everything money could procure, adver- 
tised remedies, doctors, etc., without suc- 
cess, tried this method which cured them 
all in a marvelously short time without 
a single unpleasant sympton. Having 
nothing to sell and no interest further 
than to relieve sufferers as they have 
been relieved, they desire all who may 
be likewise afflicted to know of this 
certain cure. Any sufferer can have 
the above article and full particulars 
free by sending their address to Dr. 
Stephenson, 4 Irvington St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 
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HIS ANSWERS 


SOME EARLY INSECTS. 


Almost as soon as the leaves are out, 
and in some cases before that time, the 
bud and leaf eating insects will begin 
their work. Those that eat the buds 
can be killed by spraying with almost 
any of the arsenical mixtures that are 
recommended for this purpose, but the 
work must be done early, so that the 
poison gets on just as the buds are open- 
ing. 

The canker worm is about the next, 
and will begin its work of eating the 
young apple leaves just as they are un- 
folding. They first appear in the top of 
the central part of the tree, the female 
insects having no wings and crawling 
from the ground up the trunk and 
straight to the top. The arsenical sprays 
will all kill them, if they are carefully 
applied. 

The tent caterpillars soon appear, hav- 
ing hatched out from the egg masses 
that are gued to the trees. They make 
little tent like webs in the crotches of 
the branches and from them they forage 
upon the young leaves and return for 
safety and warmth at night and during 
storms. But if the foliage is poisoned 
they will be obliged to eat it and die. 
Some destroy them with a swab that has 
been saturated with kerosene, by simply 
wiping it through the tents, which usual- 
ly kills the most of them. 

Currant worms are easily killed with 
powdered helebore,. It may be dusted 
on in the dry state or mixed with water 
and sprayed on. This will not injure 
the young currants is any way, as may 
be done by the use of the arsenical pre- 
parations, 

But unless these things are done 
promptly and intelligently there is little 
or no use of doing them at all. We now 
have so many and such good sources 
of information on these subjects that it 
is our own fault if we are overrun with 
these ‘pests, 

Will you tell me what fruit trees will 
be best to plant on low land a foot and 
a half above water-dredged ground, 
much clay, and sand. There are many 
people who would plant fruits if they 
thought they would grow on such land. 
It is about thirty miles from Detroit and 
known as the St. Clair Flats. I have 
planted some of your plums and peaches 
there and they are doing well and look 
well, but ‘there is no sign of fruit yet. 
They are five years old. What other 
trees would you advise to plant there? 
Would cherry trees do well there? All 
garden stuff grows finely and potatoes 
also.—Alex. Weber. 

Reply: Such low lying land as is 
found on much of the Detroit Flats, as 
I have seen that region in traveling 
through, I would think too low for most 
kinds of orchard fruits. It ought to be 
extra good for strawberries and about 
all other kinds of berries. Detroit is a 
good market and the transportation by 
water is short and ought to be cheap. 
But if peach and plum trees have been 
planted and are growing’ successfully 
there it is probable that apple trees and 
sour cherry trees would do equally well. 
The best guide to the fruit growing pos- 
sibilities of any region is what the plants 
and trees say themselves. I would sub- 
gest in this case to plant out moderately 
of both apple and cherry trees and see 
how they do. There may alreatly be 
some that have been planted there for 
many years, and I would inquire into 
this. But berries would be my principal 
crop for the present. 

I am about to build an apple house to 
be frost proof. If you will give a plan of 
one and how to build and also a cut you 
will please me and others.—T. G. Jen- 
nings, Maine. 

Reply: There are many styles. of 
houses for the storage of fruits but there 
is one principle that is and must be ob- 
served in all; that the walls must be so 
constructed that there will be almost no 
passage of heat through them, neither 
from outside to inside or vice versa. This 
is done by having air spaces in the walls, 
which must necessarily be quite thick. 
In looking carefully through several of 
the best fruit storage houses in the 
country within the last year or two I 
have learned that these air spaces should 
be divided into sections both ways, so as 
to prevent the circulation of air within 
them either sidewise or vertically. Still 
air is the poorest of all conductors of 
heat and the less packing material there 


.E. VAN DEMAN, 
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TO INQUIRIES. 


saw a most excellent storage house for 
apples that was made of stone, with only 
one dead air space on the sides of four 
inches; but it was all made very tight, 
and lined with building paper inside the 
board ceiling. The floor above the 
storage room was also most securely in- 
sulated by two dead air spaces. There 
are at least two very good illustrated 
bulletins which treat this subject in de- 
tail that may be had by asking. One is 
bulletin 55 of the Vermont Experiment 
Station at Burlington, Vt., and the other 
Bulletin 74 of the West Virginia Experi- 
ment station at Morgantown, W. Va. 
Those who are contemplating building 
fruit storage houses would do well to 
secure them and give them careful 
study. 


Are shavings from planing mills good 
to mulch plum and cherry trees with? 

Is there turpentine enough in pine saw- 
dust or shavings to injure the trees? 

Is there danger of injury to a tree by 
piling sawdust or manure a few inches 
high around the Lody? 

Cc. J. Weeks, Ohio. 

Reply: Planer shavings make a good 
mulch for trees of all kinds, but it would 
be a mistake to put on large quanities, 
for two reasons. There might be suffi- 
cient fermentation to have a harmful 
chemical effect upon the soil and roots 
beneath; and the mulch would surely 
bring the roots to the surface, which 
might be very undesirable, and it surely 
would be if the soil was to be plowed 
afterwards, for the roots would be badly 
torn and crippled by it. In any case 
the muching should be lightly done. 
Moreover, there is very little fertility 
in rotten pine wood. 

There is not sufficient turpentine in 
the shavings of pine or any other resin- 
ous wood to damage the roots. 

If saw dust or fresh manure is piled 
about the trunks of trees it is almost 
sure to hurt them by heating them. I 
have seen trees so injured in several 
cases. The place for manure is scat- 
tered over the soil where the feeding 
roots are and not in a pile about the 
base of the tree, 


(1.) How deep is it best to set the 
fruit trees, especially apple, pear and 
peach? 

(2.) Is it best to put any fertilizer be- 
low the roots, and if so of what kind? 
(3.) On what kind of land wil] each 
thrive?—A Reader. 

Reply: (1.) As deep as trees originally 
stood in the nursery is about right for 
them to be set in the orchard. If they 
are set much deeper their roots will be 
too low to get the effects of the warmth 
of the sun and will not start well. The 
roots need some air and should not be 
considered as suited only to be buried 
out of reach of all outward influences. 
(2.) The soil in which tree roots are 
set should be fertile, either naturally or 
made so by puting manure or top soil 
in with the other. Any well rotted 
manure is good and so are the ordinary 
commercial fertilizers, but some kind 
of humus should be put in with the lat- 
ter, to loosen the soil. It is well to have 
the rich, loose soil several inches deeper 
than the roots are set, that they may be 
induced to grow in all directions. 

(3.) Land that will bring good crops 
of corn, wheat or potatoes will generally 
be good for all kinds of fruit trees, and 
that which will not bring such crops will 
rarely prove suitable for trees, until it 
is made so. Peach trees prefer a loose 
soil of a sandy nature and apple and 
pear trees do best on a rather stiff soil. 
If one has.a choice it is well to select 
limestone soil for apples and pears. In 
any kind of soil the drainage must be 
such that water will not stand long on 
the surface nor keep the subsoil satu- 
rated. Tree roots love moisture but not 
standing water. 


Will you kindly tell how ‘“Kirchen- 
wasser”’ is made, and very much oblige, 
J. F. Harsch, Col. 

Reply: Kirschwasser is an extract or 
distilled liquor made from the wild 
black cherry. The cherries are fermented 
in open casks and then put through a 
distilling process, which makes a strong 
alcoholic liquor, that is very intoxicating 
and in my opinion unfit for anything but 
to be taken in extreme cases, where a 
physician would prescribe it, and I would 
be very sure it was needed then, before 
I would take it myself or advise others 



































































Style Tin 


M F Roofing Tin is the original 
old-style roofing tin—made en- 
tirely by hand labor from per- 
fect black plates and the greatest 
amount of pure tin andnew lead. 


MF 


Roofing Tin 


has been used since the early 
rt of the Nineteenth Century 
n Great Britain and America, 
and covers a great number 
of important buildings in this 
great territory, where it has 
lasted more than 50 years. 
Specify MF aes 

tin in your buil 

ing estimates. 
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machine for turning eee 80- ¢ 

; or tedding ha If you want them, we furnish Marker and Trip attach- page 
No breakage of forks and Arms. | ment for rowing both ways. Send for circulars. catalogue of our Agricultural @ 
__AMES PLOW COMPANY, 23 MARKET ST., BOSTON. __ | ar iviig speciation, 9 

















29 YEARS SELLING DIR 


We are the largest man 
yaneden and harness in the world sell- 
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ANS NON Fe ec 
wi 7 harness. Our prices represent thew. 749 


inch Kelly rubber tires. Price, 
As good as sells for $50 more. 


Ind. 






No. 391 Buggy. _ Price, 659. As 
oa th fo ice, a good oneprofit. Ourlargefree catalogue 


shows completeline. Send forit., 


Elknart Carriage & Harness Manufactu Co., E 


CANNING MACHINERY ano SUPPLIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 








DAN'L G. TRENCH & CO., - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





\. DEALER. 


They All Hang 


TOGETHER 


and have a good pull. Ifyou buy a Bug, Carriage, 

Saddle of your local dealer, you have to fold upall pay oy a 

the dealer, traveling salesman, jobber, manufacturer and mechanic, 

as they all get a profit out of you. Seems quite a load to lift, doesn’t 

= ? When you look at the buggy it doesn’t seem quite fair that you 
ould pay so many profits, does it? If you buy one of our celebrated 


SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES 


of us direct, you cut off three profits, as wi i 

. e need only the mechanic to 
make our goods and sell them at one small profit toourselves. We have 
no use for dealer, traveling salesman or jobber. Split Hickory Vehicles 
are sold only by us direct. Your dealer cannot sell you one at any price 
= can he sell one anywhere near as good for the price we ask forthem. 
Patan e Bn to be true and want you to knowit and that is the reason 

em = 5 

anywhere on 0 DA FREE TRIAL 
that you may have ample opportunity to prove our claims. It won't cost 
you a cent to try Split Hickory,as we pay freight both ways if you return it. 


This is Our No. 235. 


We furnish this popular Top Buggy, with 
our uine long distance, dust proof axles, 
ginal center spring, superior quick 

n g shaft couplings, Best quality split 
hickory wheels with screws in rims and with 





quarter inch round edge steeltires, full bolt- 
ed nm each spoke; also our open bot- 


oo eee soe cushion, fine quality a | emt So St 
louble braced, ful $ j KAN 
‘ d 

leather and full iron 45 50 /X) KY 


split hickory shafts,for 








Write for handsome free catalogue of Split Hickory Buggies, 
ges, Harness and Saddles. It is free. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY, 
Station 26, Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE **(900” FAMILY 


WASHER FREE 


Greatest Invention of the Age— 
Time, Labor and Expense of 
Washing Clothes Cut in Two. 





No More Stooping, Rubbing, or Boiling of 
Clothes. Every eating, Needs One. 





THE “1900” BALL-BEARING FAM 
ILY WASHER SENT FREE 


without deposit or advance payment of any kind, freight 
paid, on 30 days’ trial. The 1900 Ball-Bearin Was er 
is unquestionably the greatest labor-saving machine ever 
invented for family use. Entirely new principle. 
It is simplicity itself. There are no wheels, paddles, 
rockers, cranks, or complicated yy It revolves 

on bicycle ball-bearings, making it by far the easi- 
est running washer on the market. No strength required, 
a child can operate it. 

No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. Hot 
water and soap all that is needed. It will wash large 
quantities of clothes (no matter how soiled) per- 
fectly clean in 6 minutes. Impossible to injure the 

most delicate fabrics. 





SPARKILL, Rockland Co., N. Y., Oct. 29, 1901. 
“*1g00” Washer Company: 

I have given your washer a fair trial. It is one of the 
best washers I ever saw. It washed three pairs of my 
dirty greasy overalls and overshirts in ten minutes and 
washed them clean. My housekeeper says it would have 
taken her two hours to have washed them the old way. 
It will wash ten shirts, with collars and cuffs, in seven 
minutes. It will wash three washes without changing 
the water, only adding soap suds and about two quarts of 
hot water after the first wash. 

I have been a delegate and attended twenty-six con- 
ventions held in different parts of the country, and my 
name is known on nearly every railroad in the United 
States and Canada. I am an engineer of the New York 
Division of the Erie road and have run an engine 
for forty years. EDWARD KENT. 


Write at once for catalogue and full partic- 


ulars to 
“1900” WASHER CO., 


130 X. State Street, Binghamton, N. Y 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 


and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 











Suliman Combination Go-Carts 





, 7 
Is of best materials; 
green enameled, specially trued 
@ gears of Bessemer steel: wheels 
Vy rubber tired, with latest improve- 
throu, 


eg BUYERS’ ymon. f Pa. . ) 
W. Van Buren &t., Dept. C-’ 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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SHAY TOOLS 


rs, all kinds. Write 
SS culars and 


—_ Stayon Flexible ‘Door Hangers 


with steel roller bearings, 
| easy cory Oe and to to pul, 


ee eens its name— 
“Stayon.” Write for de- 
scriptive circular and 
prices. Exclusive agency 
given to right party who 


wil By, in Ss BRO. 
Ashland, 





- Ohio. 





| covered by the hunter. 





Our Bird Néiehbors: 


| while the meadows are green and the grass 


growing tall, 


All — in nature sing to one and " million teeth; 


an ft 2 fields flies the early Meadow 
While the Wood- pecker pounds on an old | 
piece of bark. 


Pretty red-breasted Robin hops and chirps 
on the grass, 

While the Brown Thrasher sings aloud with 
a laugh. 

The red-headed Sapsucker sits 
on his trunk, 

While the little gray ground squirred <lit- 
ters round a big stump. 


propped 


Now old black Crow goes off stealing his 
corn, 

And Blue-bird sits singing as though on a} 
throne. 

iene Cees bird’s whistle is thrilling the | 


While the Screech Owl looks down with a 
scorn and a stare. 


vine —_ Jay-bird singing high on a 
Up looks the little Cat-bird as though in a 





trance. 
Away off in the fields hear the whistling | 
of Bob White, 


But the Whipper Will sings only his song 
in the night. 


wow the Chickedee chirps on the barnyard 

ence, 

And big old Owls cry “Hoot Hoot’ from | 
the woods so dense, 

And — Cedar-bird sits in his big cedar 

ree, 

The aed Lark calls out, “I am as happy 

as I can be.” 


Down low sits the Oriole singing so sweet, 

And the common English Sparrow chirps 
in everybody’s street. 

Up high in the air soars the fitful Swallow, 

While the Turtle Dove mourns away off in 
some hollow. 


The Chimney Swift chirps from an old 
house top, 

The pretty little Wren sings and hops all 
about, 

And the Yellow-Hammer 
meadow so green, 

The Golden Winged Black-birds may also 
be seen. 


strolls in his 


In the fields and the forest and the meadows 
so green, 

There are a great many beauties and much 
to be seen. 

What pleasure it is to stroll near some for- 
est or stream, 

And learn nature’s beauties. My! it’s all 

—William H. Robinson. 


like a dream. 
The Black Squirrel. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The black squirrel was plentiful in 
Western New York 25 years ago, but 
is now almost entirely extinct in New 
York state. When I was a boy black 
squirrels were more plentiful than gray. 
I have seen them by the hundred, in the 
evening, where the forest bordered the 
corn field. The black equirrel is pug- 
nacious. He fights his own brothers, and 
this is one cause for his extinction. The 
other cause is that its color makes it 
more prominent, and more easily dis- 
Many think that 
the black squirrel cannot be tamed, that 
it is the wildest of the squirrel tribe, 
but I have proved tkis to be untrue. 
When I was a boy I caught a full grown 
young black squirrel as it fell from a tree. 
I bought an expensive cage for it, with a 
wheel, and kept the squirrel as a pet for 
many years. It became very tame, ate 
out of my hand, and seemed to enjoy my 
society. A portion of the time I kept 
it in the village store in which I was a 
clerk. Some times the squirrel would 
ecape from the cage and amuse itself 
by eating sugar and raisins. I often dis- 
covered it asleep in the top of the sugar 
barrel. The black squirrel always makes 
its nest in holes in trees, preferring the 
oak tree; other squirrels build nests in 
the branches of trees, but the black 
squirrel never does this. The black 
squirrel is said not to be a freak, that is 
a sport of the gray. It is a distinct 
variety. The white squirrel is a sport 
of the gray. This may or may 
not be true, but the fact that the black 
squirrel has recently made its appear- 
ance in Central Park is an indication 
that this one particularly may be a sport. 
Black squirrels bring a litter of three to 
five little squirrels. 





Queer Sea Animals.—As might be ex- 
pected in creatures of world-wide dis- 
tribution, dwellers on the land as well as 
in the sea, they are a very mixed lot. 
In some, as the oyster, both head and 
foot are practically aborted, in others, 
the foot is the most prominent organ; 
some grow in colonies, others live an in- 
dependent life; some are so small that 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





a quarter of a ton; some have only one 
tooth, others, as certain Mediterranean 
species, have nearly three-quarters of a 
some are both male and 





female, in others the sexes are separate; 

| some are wholly naked, some have relics 
of ancestral coverings scattered through 
| their bodies, others, as the shellfish pro- 
per, are protected by a single or double 
valve formed of living matter secreted 
and developed in the thick flexible fold 
of skin called the ‘mantle,” whose some- 
times crumpled line determines the wavy 
form of the lip of the shell. So it is 
with teeth, horns, fur, nails and feathers 
—all are secretions and modifications of 
the skin.—London Chronicle. 





“One can classify the simplest flower 
|that grows, but there is the essence of 
|unknowableness about it, and  every- 
|thing else in the universe. We only 
|know the manifestations of the flower, 
|and of all created things. It is the same 
with God. Just so far as He manifests 
Himself in you, in me and in nature, in 
| everything, that is just as far as we can 
ever know Him. If we could know 
|anything throughout we could know 
| God. If we could take the flower and 
trace it line by line to its creative source, 
|then would we find God. And this is the 
| truth about God as manifested in the Bi- 
| ble. While we know something about 
God, we can’t know everything about 
'God or anything else.—Rev. Isaac P. 
Coddington on “The Truth of Agnosti- 
cism,” at First Universalist church. 


The rapid increase in insects, beetles 
and worms is causing much alarm in 
many sections. The principal cause for 
it is found in the wholesale destruction 
of bird life. It is stated that a society 
in New York recently made _ investiga- 
tions in thirty states and discoverel that 
during the past fifteen years the number 


If this is true, or even approximately 
true, it demands attention. Many are 
shot by boys and men for fun, while 
others are killed for their commercial 
value. Societies have been formed for 
the protection of our feathered friends 
and it would be well for this body to 
consider the advisability of lending en- 
couragement to the movement. —Address | 
of W. F. Hill, Master Pennsylvania 
State Grange. 


The woodpeckers are friends of the 
farm and should be protected. They 
have remarkable tongues—probes they 
are. The bird has a keen ear and 
locates his prey by this sense. When he 
hears the chirping of a wood-boring bee- 
tle in an apple or other tree and dis- 
lodges it with his sharp chisel bill and 
probe, it is likely that on his next rounds 
he will find a colony of ants enlarging 
the burrow of the dead grub. The bird 
now brings into use the same tools used 
in catching the beetle, and the ants are 
drawn out and devoured. Both insects 
are injurious to the tree. 


One of our greatest American poets, 
William Cullen Bryant, has said: “To 
him, who in the love of nature, holds 
communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks a various language.’ This sub- 
lime truth is manifested in the smallest 
detail of nature’s great workship, as well 
as in the grandest consummation of her 
most wonderful designs, says the Twen- 
tieth Century Farmer. 


From the fragrant breath of the ex- 





\“‘my lady’s bower,” to the wild and thun- 


quisitely painted rose, which blooms in 


derous music of the mighty catar- 
act, which leaps with resistless force 
over the precipitous sides of Titanic 
mountain peaks, there passes the silver 
cord of harmony which unites in an un- 
broken whole the various pieces of Di- 
vine mechanism. 


To the ear of him who through nature 
looks up to nature’s God, her voice is as 
eloquent in the subdued murmur of the 
little rill which ripples over golden sands 
in the shady woodland nook, as in the 
deafening crash of the thunderbolt, 
which rends the sky with its majestic 
roar in answer to the lightning’s glaring 
sword of flame. 


There is a great difference to be ob- 
served between men and birds. The 
former trills his love song for a season 
of uncertain wooing, but the little hus- 
bands in the trees sing all the summer 





thousands go to an ounce; others weigh 


of birds had been reduced 46 per cent. | 











Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cut farm into ruts. Will hold up oa two-horse 
load. i Wheels t 4 axle, 











BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 
No Sones ee lug barrels of weter around to kill 
insects ou your trees and vines, Use 


COMMON SEN: 


and Insect Extorenineter ts omen ingentene 
Sant Scapttly ereenens ee old methods, ia wis tlw te 
finely powdered toevery nook and crevice. Reaches 
the bottoms as wellas the tops of leaves, Destroysall sorts 
of insect life on plants, shrubs and trees, Just as 
e for vermin on poul “thee earn ee 8, 
etc. Works much more rapi too spraying Box holds 
stough pow er to dat 30 tren, one ey Descriptive 
and testimonials of 
sapudiees tenia 


HILLIS DUST 
SPRAYER CO., 
Bt. Joseph 
-_ 








PROFIT or LOSS? 


That’s the Question. 


ba THE ECLIPSE 
9 SPRAY PUMP 


: Will settle that in your or- 

:chard. With it you CAN 
i make a profit, without it what 
i do you get? 


Send for Catalogue. 
¥ MORRILL & MORLEY, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 














through. 


Sprayer manufactured. Fine for 
ab et eh orchards. Trees 

feet high by using extension 

pole.  mapcncin | nsects from 
vegetables, cs Fi 








We Start You in Business. 


6c in stamps will bring you sample of our goods and full 
particulars. Tue I, L, Perry Cicar Co., Belfast, Me 








Burlington 


Houte | 





Every day during March 
and April we shall sell 


Cheap Tickets 
To The 
Northwest 


Montana, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and N.W.Wyoming 


Our fast train service from Chicago to 
St. Paul, Billings, Mont., and Denver, 
and our system of Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free) and Tourist Sleeping 
Cars—only $6 for a double berth 
Chicago to Pacific Coast—in addition 
to the regular Pullman cars, makes 
the Burlington Route the most com- 
fortable and convenient way to the 
Northwest. Ask you nearest ticket 
agent about it or write me for a folder 
giving particulars. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. Ry. 


Chicago. 
116 ine 
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Too Good To Lose. 


Go, make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thire 
Will see it and mend his own. 

—Robert Collyer. 


Some men and beasts you can improve, 
Can win and tune their hearts to love; 
But you can tame some natures never, 
Like wild hyenas, wild forever. + 
—Anon. 


There is no failure for the good and wise, 
What though thy seed should fall by the 
wayside 
And by birds snatch it, yet the birds are 
ed. 
—Anon. 


I do not ask my cross to understand, 
y way to see; 
Better in darkness just to feel thy hand, 
And follow thee. 
—Adelaide Anne Procter. 


And should the twilight darken into night, 
And sorrow grow to anguish, be thou 
strong; 
Thou art in God, and nothing can go wrong 
Which a fresh life-pulse cannot set aright. 
—George MacDonald. 


The birds are glad; the briar-rose fills 

The air with sweetness; all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh; 

A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms and bird that sings. 

—John G. Whittier. 


Here shall the press the people’s right 
maintain, 

Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain; 

Here patriot truth her glorious precepts 


draw, 
Pledged to religion, liberty and law. 
—Joseph Story. 


A glass is good’and a lass is good, 
And a pipe to smoke in cold weather; 
The world is good and the people are good, 
And we're all good fellows together. 
—ohn O'Keefe. 


And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him ~ 
—Dyer. 


When all the blandishments of life are 


gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live 
on, 
—George Sewell. 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


About Apple Orchards. 


When I read the article on “Commer- 
cial Orcharding’” in the February 
Green’s Fruit Grower, I wondered 
whether some knowledge which I have 
gained in my travels, would be helpful 
in solving the problem. The writer 
says that the orchard must be made to 
yield moderately productive, annual 
crops of fine, long-keeping, attractive 
fruit, with good shipping qualities. The 
man who tries to make his orchard do 
this is up against a proposition. If he 
succeeds, he is likely to be a man who 
will make money at most any old thing. 
I wish to speak of two sections of our 
country, where there are _ particularly 
good chances of success. I have in 
mind a collection of apples which I once 
saw, quite fulfilling the conditions. They 
were grown in the hill country of Ar- 
kansas. They were six months from 
the tree, and had not been kept in cold 
storage. They were glorious to look at, 
in the pink of condition, and great ship- 
pers. The Ozark region of Missouri can 
also grow such fruit. But an Eastern 
bred man is apt to consider that country 
too much in the corner of the world. 
Then too, it is remote from the Atlantic 
sea-board and the European market. 

The other section where I think it can 
be done lies along the upper slopes of 
the Blue Ridge mountains, particularly 
where that range cuts through the azure 
skies of Western North Carolina. The 
chief apple of the orchard would be the 
Albemarle Pippin. I suppose it to be 
the Yellow Newtown developed by the 
climatic conditions of the Blue Ridge, 
the only place where it seems to attain 
perfection in color and quality. It be- 
comes there a highly colored, deeply 
blushed fruit, of the very finest quality. 
On the foot hills in Albemarle county, 
Virginia, whence it got its name, there 
are some fine orchards of it. They are 
slackly cultivated, and the fruit slack- 
ly handled, compared with northern 
standards. If orchard and fruit re- 
ceived the same care as they would get 
in the North, the orchardists would get 
rich quickly. 

I would go farther South, however; 
farther down into the sunshine, and: far- 
ther away from sleet. The objections of 
the lower latitude would be easily over- 
come by selecting higher, healthful alti- 
tudes—healthful to the tree, and partic- 
ularly to its cultivator. The central 
plateau of the Blue Ridge in Western 
North Carolina, stretching south from 
Asheville to the South Carolina and 
Georgia frontiers, is an ideal location. I 
would choose an altitude of not less than 
2,000 feet. I believe 2,500 or even 3,000 
feet would be better. A northerly or 
northeasterly slope will keep the trees 
from budding too early in the spring. If 








a site is selected where the topography 
or presence of timber forms a_ wind 
break, the trees will grow symmetrical- 
ly. An oak clearing, cultivated just 
long enough to get all the roots out, will 
be full of humus, and will bring the 
trees along thriftfully and into bearing, 
without the application of fertilizer. 
Cleared land is cheap. Uncleared land 
is cheaper and labor is cheap. The Al- 
bermarle Pippin is not a strong grower 
and other things being equal, it would 
be well to top graft it on a vigorous stock 
like Ben Davis. The latter also attains 
its perfection in this section. 

I have stood in the market place of 
a mountain town in western North 
Carolina and seen the mountain farmers 
bring in the crop from their few volun- 
tary trees, usually with an ox team. I 
call them “‘voluntary” trees, because they 
have vounteered to grow and produce 
without care. They never saw a spray- 
er and produce some very fine fruit. The 
climatic conditions seem to be just right 
for fruit. If a peach pit is dropped in 
a fence corner, it is almost sure to bring 
forth a tree. The tree is sure to fruit 
and as a rule the seedlings are of fair 
quality and sometimes fine, I have 
seen the Albermarle Pippin in Covent 
Garden market, London, in the month of 
March, in perfect condition, without the 
use of cold storage. I was informed 
that the price was not regulated by the 
general apple crop, but by custom. The 
customary price was $6 per barrel. On 
the upper heights of the Blue Ridge, the 
fruit is not scaly, but clear skinned and 
rosy—fair as the apple of the eye.—My- 
ron T. Bly, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Nature’s Forest Masterpiece. 





The big tree (Sequoia gigantea) is na- 
ture’s forest masterpiece, and, as far as 
I know, the greatest of living things. It 
belongs to an ancient stock, as its re- 
mains in old rocks show, and has a 
strange air of other days about it, a 
thoroughbred look, inherited from the 
long ago, the auld lang syne of trees. 

* * * The Pacific coast in general is 
the paradise of conifers. Here nearly 
all of them are giants, and display a 
beauty and magnificence unknown else- 
where. The climate is mild, the ground 
never freezes, and moisture and sun- 
shine abound in all the year. Neverthe- 
less, it is not easy to account for the 
colossal size of the Sequoias. The largest 
are about 300 feet high and 30 in diame- 
ter. ©Who of all the dwellers of the 
plains and praries and fertile home for- 
ests of round-headed oak and maple, 
hickory and elm, ever dreamed that 
earth could bear such growth?—trees 
that the familiar pines and firs seem to 
know nothing about, lonely, silent, se- 
rene, with a physiognomy almost god- 
like, and so old, thousands of them still 
living had counted their years by tens 
of centuries when Columbus set sail 
from Spain, and were in the vigor of 
youth or middle age when the star led 
the Chaldean sages to the infant Savior’s 
cradle. As far as man is concerned, 
they are the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, emblems of permanence.—John 
Muir in Atlantic. 


©. 
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The Effect of Diet on Strength—The 
Roman soldiers, who built such wonder- 
ful roads and carried a weight of armor 
and freight that would crush the average 
ranch hand, lived on coarse brown bread 
and sour wine. They were temperate 
in diet and regular and constant in ex- 
ercise. The Spanish peasant works 
every day and half the night, yet eats 
only black bread, onion and _ water- 
melon. The Smyrna porter eats a little 
fruit and sour olives, yet he walks off 
with a load of one hundred pounds. 
The coolie, fed on rice, is more active and 
can endure more than the negro fed 
on sow belly or other fat meat. 








An Irish priest had labored hard with 
one of his flock to induce him to give up 
whiskey. “I tell you, Michael,” said 
the priest, “whiskey is your worst en- 
emy, and you should keep as far away 





from it as you can.” “My enemy, is it, 
father?” responded Michael, “and it aN 
your riverence’s self that was tellin’ us| 
in the pulpit only last Sunday to love} 
our enemies!” “So I was, Michael,” 
rejoined the priest, “but I didn’t tell 
you to swallow them.’’—Sacred Heart | 


Review. | 


We live in a progressive age. Each | 
succeeding generation grows wiser than | 
its predecessors and approaches more 
nearly to perfection in art and every in- 
vention of human skill. But with all 
man’s knowledge and attainments he 
never has been and never will be capa- 
ble of producing anything which can 
equal nature. It could not be other, 
for the creature can not compete with 
the Creator; the human can never equal 











the Divine, 


WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID. 


To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


W. F. Lohnes, a prominent ‘the fol-| 





man of Springfield, Ohio, writes ‘the fol- 
lowing strong indorsement of the great 
kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, to the edi- | 
tor of the Springfield, Ohio, Republic: 


_ Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 21st, 1901. 

“Having heard that you could procure a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root, free by mail, 
I wrote to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., for a sample bottle and it was 
promptly sent. I was so pleased after try- 
ing the sample bottle that I sent to the 
drug store and procured a supply. I have 
used Swamp-Root regularly for some time 
and consider it unsurpassed as a remedy 
for torpid liver, loss of appetite, and gen- 
eral derangement of the digestive functions. 
I think my trouble was due to too close 
confinement in my business. I can rec- 
ommend it highly for all liver and kidney 
complaints. I am not in the habit of en- 
dorsing any medicine, but in this case I 
cannot speak too much in praise of what 
Swamp-Root has done for me.” 


“ie. GbLGL oe 


The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney and _ bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands :the highest for 
its wonderful cures of tae most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in 
a few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or sudden decth, 
caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 


WOMEN CURED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 
«, Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, Mass., writes on Nov. 2, 190: 
About 18 months ago I had a very severe spell of sickness. I was extremely sick 

for three weeks, and when I finally was able to leave my bed I was left with excru- 
ciating pains in my back. My water at times looked very like coffee. I could pass 
but little at a time, and then only after suffering great pain. My physical condi- 
tion was such that I had no strength and was all run down. The doctors said my 
kidneys were not affected, but I felt certain that they were the cause of my trou- 
ble. My sister, Mrs. C. E. Littlefield, of Lynn, advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root atrial. I procured a bottle and inside of three days commenced to get 
relief. I followed up that bottle with another, and at the. completion of this one 
found I was completely cured. My strength returned, and to-day I am as well as 
ever. My business is that of canvasser. I am on my feet a great deal of the time, 
and have to use much energy in getting 
—- wa — is ee eee wi 
remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying Ko Virete 
to me.” Me. ; A 

EDITORIAL NOTE—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous 
new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are 
well they will help all the other organs to health. ‘A trial will convince anyone. 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and contain- 
ing many of tthe thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives to the great 
curative properties of Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, 'N. Y., be sure to say that you read this generous offer in Green’s Fruit 


Grower. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug _ sivres 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember ‘the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 

PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION ore ouirey raisinc 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 
voted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, 
Currant Culture, Small Fruit ‘Culture, 
Western New York Fruit Growing, and 
eres Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 
Cc. 





W. F. LOHNES. 
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GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture, Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 
Grape Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 
Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first to “Hew 
c. A. Green Made the Old Farm Pay;”’ sec- 
ond to Peach Culture; third, Propagation 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, 
General Fruit Instructor. Price by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


AMERICAN POULTRY KEEPING 


is a new book, a practical treatise on the 
management of poultry. Special attention 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, 
and plans for buildings. How to Market 
Poultry and Eggs for Profit. By Mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 


We will mail you your choice of above 
tooks free, providing you send us 50 cents 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, one year, and claim this offer. 


ANOTHER OFFER. 


We will mail you, post-paid, all of the 
above books, reen’s Four Volumes, in 
strong paper covers, covering every feature 
of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us $1.25 for one subscription for 
Green’s Fruit Grower two years. We pay 
postage. Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Know What Your Dealer Pays 


Tes book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays for everything. It 
quotes wholesale prices on 70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 
ofthem. It includes practically everything that anybody uses, wears or 
eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. It will save the average 
family at least $100.00 per year—some $500.00. Two million people send 
for this book yearly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one, too. 
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our best and our assistants have done 
their utmost. to tell the TRUTH 
about everything: listed herein. 








MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Cas GAN AVENY! HICAGO. |] 


NYE @ MADISON STREET, 


For 30 Years we have been selling merchandise by mail at about what dealers pay. Ours 
is the original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 
world, This enormous business has been gained and held by underselling everybody, treating 
customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 
Two Million Peo | & are now numbered among our customers. We carry for them 
p a stock valued at $2.500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill 
their orders. It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 


You Need This Boo because you can rely on it. Other catologues are offered 


you, but this one is best. Our house is the oldest and 
largest, and our prices are always the lowest. Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record of a quar- 
















save our catalogue. 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS 
70,000 Prices 17,000 Pictures 


Two Thousand Stores in One 


whole cost of selling the same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered everywhere. 
trade. The prices we pay are never much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any wonder that 
We get along with a fraction of the profit charged by stores. 
A dealer must make several times as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
We simply combine the buying and selling of two thousand average stores. 
wasteful methods that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the saving to you. This 
is the modern method of business, and the buying of the 20th century will be done more and 


we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 


spread over sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 


1,000 Pages 





Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 


more by mail. 





Buyers’ Guide No. 70. 


Name 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. Madison St., Chicago 
Enclosed find 15 cents for partial postage on your 1000-page 


or fit, send it back and we will replace it. 


ter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


slightest exaggeration is ever permitted. But if anything you get doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, 
Or we will send your money back, and pay transportation 


both ways. We consider no expense or effort too great to avoid having one dissatisfied customer, 
Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so much in a yearas we. The makers who 


sell to us have no traveling expense, no credit risk, no losses, no salesmen to pay. They save the 
The fiercest competition in America centers in the effort to get our 


In this way we are now saving our customers from four to five million dollars 
annually. You will become one of those customers when you see this book. 


and safe delivery. Every article in our cata- 
logue is described exactly as it is. 


We have no salesmen—no selling expense 
Our expense is but a small fercentage when 


Not the 


We save the 








(Be sure to write very plainly.) 





Postof fice. 


County. 


Send Only [5 Cents 


on it costs us 22c more. 


send today, before you forget it. 


If you want our catalogue, fill out carefully the slip to the left of this, 
and mail it to us today, enclosing 15 cents, This catalogue which we 
offer you costs us about 70c to print, even in million lots. The postage 
We ask you to send us but 15c (less than half the postage alone) just to show that you do not 
send from mere curiosity, This book will save an average family at least $100 per year. If you don’t find that it will save 
you at least a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. Please 











Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 


me Michigan Avenue 








and Madison Street 


Versi Chicago 
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Spray. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by John 
Marks. 
When you’ve planted out an orchard just 
the finest to be seen, 
From the homestead sloping down toward 
the south, 
You must also have a sprayer, and a sip of 
paris green, 
For the insect which is ready with his 
mouth. 


Man’s an absent-minded fellow and his 
natural care is small, 
So I write this simple poem to remind 


him 
That unless he sprays his orchard he will 
have no fruit at all 
But a heap o’ culls the packer throws be- 
hind him. 


Bark louse, green louse, aphis and San 
Jose scale, 
Fruit worm borer and codlin moth comes 
inte your patch to stay, 
Each of ’em doing his parent’s work, mak- 
ing your trees look pale, 
Don’t forget in the spring, my friend, to 
spray, spray, spray. 


There are fruit trees by the thousands, jest 
a mite too shy to speak, 
Though their sap is daily going up the 
spout— 
Of the bark louse, which is fattening on 
their limbs from week to week, 
*Cause the owner never tries to drive ’em 
out. 


Now you absent-minded owner, listen to 
your orchard’s call, 
Watch your trees for pests and surely 
you will find them; ~ 
Then prepare your orchard sprayer, let the 
rig be large or small, 
And ’twill make you smile to see how 
you can blind them. 





A Trip to the Island of Cuba. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 





I left my home in Rochester early in 
March for the former Spanish Island of 
Cuba, by way of Philadelphia to Jack- 
sonville, thence to St. Augustine, thence 
to Miame, where I took the steamer for 
Cuba. This is a strange place, and I 
cannot help feeling that I am in a for- 
eign country, since the people speak 
Spanish and no one can understand what 
we say, no, not even the waiter at the 
hotel, we have to point with our fingers 
at the items on the bill of fare which we 
desire to eat. The heat here is some- 
thing terrible to one coming from the 
north. To-day I joined an excursion to 








Morro Castle. We have to walk a long 
distance in the hot sun up hill and down, 
and I was almost prostrated with the 
heat. Yesterday we visited Meriano, a 
small city, 15 miles from Havana. From 
thence we took a carriage, riding about 
five miles to a pine apple plantation, 
where we all ate pine apples fresh cut 
from the plant. All pronounced this pine 
apple the most delicious ever eaten. We 
paid 25 cents for a very large pine ap- 
ple, which the owner cut from the plant 
while we were watching him. The 
owner of this plantation lives in a little 
hut, the roof of which is covered with 
dry palm leaves. The people here seem 
to be poor, especially the rural class. 
Undoubtedly they are suffering from the 
severe taxation of the Spanish reign and 
from the losses occurring during the re- 
cent war. We saw many tobacco plan- 
taticns and many guava trees, also 
many banana trees. At Columbia camp 
we found 800 American soldiers. Al- 
together on our various excursions we 
have received an excellent idea of the 
country and its resources. The soil is 
fertile and the future of this country 
would seem to be remarkably promising. 
I do not, however, advise northern people 
to sell their northern homes and come 
here with the view of growing fruits, 
without giving the matter careful con- 
sideration. They might not be able to 
endure the climate here and there are 
many other things to be considered be- 
fore making such an important move. 

We have seen all points of interest 
about the city of Havana, taking a drive 
daily, always being attended by the 
same guide, whose name is Muro, a 
Cuban, who is very polite and anxious 
to please. I do not enjoy ocean trips, 
and have said to myself that I will take 
just one more and that will be the trip 
home; then I will quit ocean travel for- 
ever. 

I cannot say that I am pleased with 
Havana, in fact, so far as beautiful cities 
are concerned, I have seen nothing so 
far to compare with the beautiful city 
of Rochester. It is very noisy and 
smoky on the streets of Havana. The 
city has been very much improved since 
the American occupancy, but there is 
much yet to be done before Havana can 
compare with our best American cities. 








Waste of Manure. 





This is always a practical question for 
rural people to consider, and it is well 
that our readers should be continually 
reminded that a large portion of the 
valuable part of the manure in their 
stables and barnyards may be leached 
by rains, if not properly handled. The 
waste that occurs in this country from 
this source annually amounts to many 
million dollars. The best method of 
handling manure with the least loss, is 
to handle it as quickly as possible from 
stable to field where it should be spread 
from the wagon. If you can load a 
wagon or two with manure daily taken 
directly from the stable, without throw- 
ing it out doors into the barnyard, but 
remove it at once to the field, you will 
save all that is possible to save of the 
fertilizing elements. Remember that the 
loss occurs by throwing the manure into 
the barn yard where rains beat upon it 
and wash the valuable properties away 
into brooks and ditches. Another great 
source of loss is where horse manure is 
piled in heaps where it heats, throwing 
off the ammonia and greatly lessening 
its value, 

The question has been discussed as to 
whether there is a larger profit in eggs 
in winter than in summer. It is not de- 
nied that in winter prices are at times 
very high, but it may happen that but 
few of the hens are then laying, while 
the expense of maintaining the non-lay- 
ers adds to the cost of the eggs. In the 
summer season eggs are low, but as 
the hens can then largely sustain them- 
selves, the cost is reduced. As the fowls 
forage and pick up many articles of 
food that would be otherwise wasted, it 
is really the case that many farmers 
sell eggs in summer that did not cost 
anything at all. Another fact is that a 
larger proportion of the hens lay in sum- 
mer, and those that are unproductive 
can be made fat and sent to market at 
less cost than during any other season 
of the year 
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We can use postage stamps in pay- 
ment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Where convenient send one-cent 
postage stamps. 











Laxative Effect of Green Food.—When 
fowls are given their liberty in the early 
spring to forage on green rye or early 
grass they may suddenly appear to have 
bowel disease, but such is often due 
to the laxative effects of the young green 
food, which contains a large proportion 
of water. The fowls should be fed on 
chopped cabbage before spring opens and 
also not allowed to forage for more than 
an hour or two at first, gradually extend- 
ing the time. The remedy is to keep 
them penned up for two or three days 
before allowing them out again, giving a 
mess of scalded bran and cornmeal in the 
morning, adding a teaspoonful of salt to 
each dry quart of the mixture.—P. H. 
Jacobs. 

A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks for a recipe for making baker’s 
bread. Will some of our readers please 
reply briefly for publication. We have 
noticed that there are many kinds of 
baker’s bread, the better kinds imitat- 
ing, so far as_ possible, home-made 
product. The aim of the baker is to 
make loaves as light and spongy as pos- 
sible so that they will appear large, but 
in fact contain but little flour. We do 
not fancy such baker’s bread, but much 
prefer the sweet and substantial article 
usually found on farmers’ tables. 


Asthma Cure—Free. 


Our readers who suffer from Asthma will 
be glad to know that a positive cure has 
been found for this disease in the Kola 
Plant, lately discovered in West Africa. 
The cures wrought by this new botanic 
agent are really marvelous. Among others 
the editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Alfred Lewis, tes- 
tifies that after many years suffering, the 
Kola plant completely cured him. He was 
so bad that he could not lie down night or 
day for fear of choking. Mr. Wm. Kuhler, 
Sr., and son, of Warrentown, Mo., Mr. C. £. 
Cole, Oradell, N. J., Miss Mary Troy, 
Whitechurch, Ontario, Canada, suffered for 
years with Asthma but were completely 
cured. Rev. John L. Moore, Alice, 8S. C.; 
Mr. Frank C. ‘Newall, market National 
Bank, Boston, and many others gave simi- 
lar testimony of their cure of Asthma, after 
five to twenty years suffering, by this 
wonderful new remedy. If you are a_suf- 
ferer we advise you to send to the Kola 
Importing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York City, who to prove the wonderful 
power of the Kola Plant, will send every 
reader of Green’s Fruit Grower who needs 
it a large Case by mail entirely free. It 
costs you nothing, and you should surely 
send for it. 
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An Ode on Spring. 





written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Sam- 
uel P. Crouch. 


Hearing a little blue-bird sing, 

I looked around in quest of spring; 

But, lo! the ground was cold and bare, 
And snow came sifting through the air; 
And not a sprig of yernal green 

Could anywhere around be seen. 


I saw.a day dawn bright and fair, 
The gentle breezes stirred the air, 
The sky was tinged an azure hue, 
But stormy clouds obscured the blue. 


I saw King Sol urge on his way 

To seek the zenith day by day, 

And as the shadows shorter fell 

It seemed the buds would surely swell. 


I saw a dandelion bold 

Thrust into sight its head of gold 

From out a sheltered place, but still 

The wind blew cold and damp and chill. 


I then began to ponder why 

The birds, the flowers, the sun, the sky, 
Had prophesied in terms so bold 

The sure decline of winter’s cold. 


Just then the poet seemed to sing 
One bird alone does not make spring; 
One little flower is not enough 

To soften winter’s outlines rough. 
Nor can one balmy day suffice 

To break the reign of snow and ice. 


But shall the heaven-sent message fail, 
Because the messengers are frail? 
Because a harsh environment 
Confronts the message they present? 





Green’s Fruit Grower can secure for 
its readers reduced rates on most news- 
papers and magazines. Write us for 
rates on the periodicals you wish to take. 


No Person Should Die 


of any kidney disease or be distressed 
by stomach troubles or tortured and 
poisoned by constipation. Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine will be sent free 
and prepaid to any reader of this pub- 
lication who needs it and writes for it. 
One dose a day of this remedy does the 
work and cures perfectly, to stay cured. 
If you-care to be cured of indigestion, 
dyspepsia, flatulence, catarrh of stom- 
ach and bowels, constipation, or torpid 
and congested liver; if you wish to be 
sure that your kidneys are free from 
disease and are doing their necessary 
work thoroughly; if you expect to be 
free from bladder and prostate inflam- 
mation and from catarrh, rheumatism 
and bachache; if you desire a full sup- 
ply of pure, rich blood, a healthy tissue 
and a perfect skin, write at once for a 
free bottle of this remedy and prove for 
yourself, without expense to you, that 
these ailments are cured _ quickly, 
thoroughly, and permanently with only 
one dose a day of Vernal Saw Palmet- 
to Berry Wine. 

Any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
may have a sample bottle of Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine sent free and 
prepaid by writing to Vernal Remedy 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. It cures 
catarrh, indigestion, constipation of the 
bowels, congestion of the kidneys, in- 
flammation of bladder, and enlargement 
of prostate gland. 

There is no trouble and but a trifle 
of expense to cure the most stubborn 
case, Write for a free bottle. 


CIDER 


Makers who do custom work should look over 
their machinery at once with a view of putting it 
in first-class order for the coming 


APPLE CROP 


You cannot 











which promises to be very large. 
afford to use anything in the line of 


CIDER 
MACHINERY 


not of the best and latest design, as your trade 
depends on the satisfaction you give your custo- 
mers both in quantity and quality of juice. 

We have been manufacturers of cider-making 
machinery for the past 


30 YEARS 


and our long and varied experience is «t your 
service. 


Write us fully as to your requirements and 
let us send you our catalogue and quote you 
prices. 


Boomer & Boschert 


Press Co., 
No. 347 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














EXPERIENCE in| 
HORTICULTURE. 


PLANTING AND TRANSPLANTING 
IN MAY. 


Although April is the favorite month 
for transplanting most species of fruits, 
the horticulturist, to prepare a good 
kitchen garden and flower garden for 
the health and pleasure of his family can 
find much to do in that direction in the 
month of May. The seeds of many 
species of vegetables and flowers require 
quite a warm temperature for their ger- 
mination and growth. To sow such in 
the open air, in April, would incur the 
hazard of the seed rotting in the ground 
instead of germinating or should a few 
warm days in April cause them to come 
up they would be liable to be frozen 
down, or so stunted in growth as to 
greatly retard their final development. 
In the vegetable garden seeds of the fol- 
lowing species should be planted in May: 
Beans, corn, cucumbers, melons, squash, 
tomatoes and peppers. Many of these 
may be started earlier in a hotbed or 
green house and transplanted during the 
month of May into the open ground. 
Among beans, wax-pod or butter are 
now pretty generally preferred for eat- 
ing in the pod. Most of the varieties of 
wax are stringless, which saves the cook 
a great deal of labor. Jones Stringless, 
Prolific German, Black Wax, Saddle 
Black Wax, Davis White Wax and Re- 
fugee Wax are good sorts. Henderson’s 
Bush Lima, Burpee’s Bush Lima and 
Wood’s New Prolific Bush Lima are 
good Limas. Varieties of sweet corn are 
multiplying: Premo, Mammoth White 
Cory and Early Minnesota are good 
sorts to give way later to Stowell’s 
Evergreen. Cucumbers should not be 
planted in the open until the soil is 
warm and danger of frost is pretty well 
past. If boxes covered by 8 by 10 glass 
are placed over the hills, they may be 
forwarded somewhat. Improved White 
Spine and Improved Long Green are 
good sorts. Extra Early Hackensack, 
Montreal Nutmeg and Osage are good 
muskmelons. Cole’s Early, MclIvor’s 
Wonderful Sugar and Mountain Sweet 
are good watermelons. Mammoth Bush 
Summer Crookneck, Hubbard and Early 
Prolific Orange Marrow are _ good 
squashes. Tomatoes and peppers must 
be started under glass to ripen early 
enough for long use in this climate, but 
well grown plants can be purchased of 
most seedsmen. Tomatoes should not 
be transplanted until the last half cf 
May and then they should be in bud. 
Improved Acme, Hathaway’s Excelsior, 
Earliana and Early Minnesota are among 
the best. Bell, or Bull Nose, Sweet 
Mountain sr Mammoth, Ruby King and 
Large Cayenne peppers are most grown. 


To provide a variety of wholesome, pal- 
atable food for the family table, a good 


vegetable garden is valuable and should 
be a part of the home department of 
every farm. To facilitate culture, the 
vegetables should be planted in rows, 
long enough and wide enough to culti- 
vate with a horse. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


To cultivate man’s aesthetic nature, to 
develop his appreciation of the beauti- 


ful, is quite as important to a symmetri- 


cal development of his character, as to 
minister to his physical wants. When I 
was in the business of growing fruits 
and vegetables for market, I hardly 
knew which I took the most pride and 
pleasure in, the fruits and vegetables or 
the flowers. I certainly had the society 
of my family more in the cultivation of 
the latter than the former, although they 
had no objection to picking the berries 
and grapes for the table. Very many of 
our most charming flowers will afford 
a much longer season for their enjoy- 
ment if forwarded in a hotbed or green- 
house some weeks before it is safe to 
turn them out into the open ground, 
others wil not bear transplanting well 
and should be planted where they are 
to grow and flower. A fertile loam or 
sandy loam soil is best adapted to 
flowers, I will name a few of the best 
annuals that are hardy enough to be 
grown in our gardens in the vicinity of 
Rochester. Asters are quite easily grown, 
keep long in bloom and will keep some 
time after they are cut without wilting. 
They may be sown early in May in the 
open or started in the hotbed and trans- 
planted in May; Vick’s Branching, Vic- 
toria, Queen of the Market, Truffaut’s 
Paeony-flowered Perfection, Dwarf Mig- 
non, Comet and Dwarf Pyramidal Bou- 
quet are fine varieties. As there are sev- 
eral colors in each variety, it would be 
advisable to order mixed colors of each. 








The Man and the Hour 


meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Eigzn. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch factory. Booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Exam Ixrwno1s. 








The Balsam is a very pretty flower, but 
must be started in the hotbed to give 
early bloom. Improved Camellia-flower- 
ed, of several colors is one of the 
finest. Candy-tuft is a very showy white 
flower and should be grown in masses. 
Sow early in May, where it is to grow. 
The Rocket candytuft is the proper one 
to grow. Empress is also a very de- 
sirable sort. The Canna are tall, long 
leaved, showy plants, bearing brilliant 
flowers. There are also dwarf varieties 
that are attractive. Madam Crozy is 
one of the finest of the latter. It would 
be well to order mixed colors of the tall. 
Calliopsis is an attractive flower and 
seeds may be sown early in May. Coro- 
nata and Drummond are among the 
finest; Golden King and Atrosanquinea 
are pretty dwarf varieties. Celosia has 
some very showy sorts; the Cockscomb 
varieties bear very large flowers of 
cockscomb form, which, if cut before 
severe frost, may be kept in the house 
nearly all winter. Vick’s Japan Cocks- 
comb is the most attractive. The 
feathered celosia have tall feathered 
plumes, very effective. The Centaureas 
are fine flowers and the large flowering 
Sweet Sultans are the most desirable. 
Odorata, Margueritae and Imperials are 
leading varieties. Dianthus (Chinese and 
Japan Pinks,) are handsome flowers, 
among which the double Heldewigii are 
the finest. There are many colors. 
Eschscoltzia California, (California 
Poppy) is a very hardy plant and per- 
sistent bloomer through the driest sum- 
mer weather. Cross of Malta, Man- 
darin and Golden West are 
varieties. Marigolds are old-fashioned 


flowers that have never lost their popu- | 


larity. The African are the taller, the 
French the smaller, but very fine. Pride 
of the Garden and Eldorado are best of 
the former; Dwarf and Gold Margin of 
the latter. 
Glory (Convolvulus Major) is certainly 
a charming flower and as hardy as 
weeds, coming up year after year from 
its own seeds. Nasturtiums are highly 
esteemed by those who grow them. There 
are several varieties both of climbing 
and Tom Thumb. To blossom freely 
soil should not be rich. The Pansy, Pe- 
tunia, Phlox Drummondi, Portulaca, 
Sweet William, Scabiosa Mourning Bride 
and Zinnia are all lovely flowers that 
will keep the parterre bright through 
the summer and part of the autumn.— 
P. C. Reynolds. 





Do you plant by the sign of the 
moon? Do you delay important enter- 
prises until the condition of the moon 
is just right? There are thousands of 
people in this country who consult the 
moon in regard to many important af- 
fairs. Why should the moon have any 
effect upon the growth or yield of corn 
or potatoes, or why should you delay 
writing an important letter simply be- 
cause the conditions of the moon are not 
favorable? We all know about the 
moon. It is simply a dead world of in- 
significant size when compared to the 
earth and sun, The moon cannot possibly 
affect the production of eggs in your 
hennery, or the yield of your straw- 
berries, blackberries or grapes. Whether 
you plant your apple trees in the old or 
the new of the moon is not an import- 
ant question. How strange it is that 
such silly old superstitions as this moon 
superstition should continue to influence 
people in this enlightened age. I trust 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will 
strive to rise above superstition. It is 
natural for all of us to be superstitious, 
and it requires some effort to rise above 
it. I urge you to make the effort. Do 
not fear to sit down to a table where 
there are 13 guests, nor to start on a 
journey on Friday. Rise above all su- 
perstition and especially the ‘‘moon su- 
perstition.” 
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THIS MODERN SPRAY ges 
BING OUTFIT Ae 
@# FOR $13.°° 


mounted on a 30 gallon bar- 
rel,with strong, light wheels, 
m 26 in. high, i 


The Hardie Spray Pump Mfg. Co., 
88 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








Apple Trees 


ALSO 
Pium, Peach, Pear, 
Quince and Ornamental 


Also Grape Vine 


BERRY PLANTS, Ete. 
All at Half Agents’ Prices, 


Let us ee your list of 
wants. Catalogue free. 
Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





























FREE HAIR GROWER! 





Dept 31 118 N. PACA ST., BALTIMORE, MD, 





DAYS. 
=m, $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
$5.00 Quaker ** pis 3.50 each 
$10.00 ** a xi 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65c 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Free with all ‘* Quakers.” 

Write for our New Cata- 
logue, special 60-Day offer. 
” Don’t miss it. Your last 
chance. New plan, new 
prices to agents, sales- 
men, managers. Won¢der- 

ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich Plenty territory. 
World M’f'g Co., 97 World Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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YOU CAN BUY OF US_AT_FAGTORY PRICES 
We will sell direct to you a vehicle or harness as cheap as dealers 
buy their goods in car-load lots. Don’t pay profits to middlemen. 
Our work is all high-grade, correct style, and elegantly finished. 
Send Showing largest line 
For Vehicles &Harnessat 

Lowest Prices in U.S. 
All Work Guaranteed and Shipped on Approval. 
CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & M’F’G, CO. 

296 Se, Desplaines Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ITORIAL 


“It is better to go to the house of | 


mourning than to the house of feasting.” 
I have just returned from the funeral of 
a near friend, a brother trustee in the 
church with which I am_ connecte@. 
This man has been generous in his gifts, 
and I asked my companions as we rode 
in the funeral procession, whether they 
thought this good man during his last 
days had regrets about having given so 
much of his money for benevolent pur- 
poses. No, undoubtedly the thought of 
the good he had done brightened his last 
days. There is a time coming for near- 
ly all of us when our greatest delight 
will be in the good things we have done 
in years past. If we have been helpful 
to others in giving money to good causes, 
if we have spoken kind words to encour- 
age disheartened people, if we have been 
kind, not only to our fellows but to the 
dumb animals, the remembrance of such 
kind deeds will give us great consola- 
tion. 





When we come to die where shall we 
be missed most? Surely in our home. 
Every man has to make a home, and in 
speaking of this, I do not allude to the 
simple building of the house and laying 
out of the home grounds, but to the af- 
fections which he must cause to cluster 
about that home, and other evidences of 
the man’s character. After that he will 
be missed most in the church, or in 
whatever society he has been most ac- 
tive and useful. Then again he will be 
missed in his neighborhood. In most 
instances our places are quickly filled 
by others after our death. There are 
many people who have an idea that their 
business can not go on without their 
presence, but facts generally prove that 
business will go on if well established, 
and in some instances will be conducted 
even better than by ourselves. 





Are we soon forgotten after death? 
No and yes. We are not forgotten by 
our relatives and near friends in any in- 
stance, and if we have been active in 
the community we shall not soon be for- 
gotten there. Much will depend upon 
whether we have been public spirited or 
not as regard our being forgotten by the 
community. When I was at Stratford- 
on-Avon, the former home of Shakes- 
peare, in England, I paused to admire 
in the open square the public fountain 
erected by an American that must have 
cost $50,000 The man who erects such 
monuments cannot be soon forgotten. 
If you establish in your town a public 
library, a museum of natural history, or 
a home for invalids, or if you are prom- 
inent in helping to erect a church, or 
some other similar institution, you are 
not likely soon to be forgotten in the 
community in which you live. And yet 
the mere fact as to whether we shall 
soon be forgotten is not the most import- 
ant question, and should not be the mo- 
tive which has led us to benevolent acts. 
Our motive should be to, do good, and 
having done this good we incidentally 
receive our reward in many ways, one 
of which is the satisfaction of believing 
that he have not lived in vain. 





We should be mindful of the brevity of 
life. It is not well that we should be 
continually thinking of death and dying, 
but it is well for us to consider that our 
stay upon earth is limited. How many 
people there are who seem to make 
their plans and act as though they were 
going to live forever. These people 
hold on to their money with a tight 
grip, when if they would only stop to 
consider the short space of time allotted 
them they would readily see they can 
not use it all. Truly the life of a man 
ig brief, even if he lives out the full 





! 

jlength of his days. But consider the 
accidents that may happen or the possi- 
bilities of life being shortened by disease. 
Let us be wise and make the most of 
every day, since we do not know how 
{many days there are left us. Life is so 
short we have not time for quarreling 
or strife. We should make the most of 
our opportunities, daily doing acts of 
kindness and benevolence. How many 
there are who have intended to do cer- 
tain good work in the future but who 
|have delayed this work too long. Death 


pugnacious and inclined to freckles, with 
sandy hair, we probably are descendants 
from the Scotch. If we are willful and 
have strong opinions of our own, the 
tendency is that we have sprung from 
the English. If we are witty, light 
hearted and not apprehensive of what 
to-morrow may bring forth, very likely 
we have sprung from the Irish. Possibly 
we have mixed blood of various nation- 
alities running in our veins. Possibly 
we have sprung from the French, Swiss, 
Italian or Germans. How much wiser 


'overtook them before they had accom-| we are in regard to the ancestry of our 


plished the good work they had planned. 





A fashionable New York woman has 
stated that no one can be a gentleman 
who is not a college graduate. A teach- 
er in an important university in teach- 
ing his class has been led to deny that 
this is true. He says that those who 
can secure a college education should 


—|consider themselves fortunate, but they 


should not be boastful, since those who 
are not college bred may be their su- 
|periors as gentlemen and in many other 
ways. Everything that is honest, is 
noble, we have come to think in this 
country. Labor adds nobility, partic- 
ularly when we work for loved ones and 
;not entirely for ourselves. No, there 
are true gentlemen who may not even 
| know how to read and write. We say 
|these were born gentlemen. To my 
|mind a gentleman is one who has great 
|consideration for the feelings of others, 
|who is a tender-hearted, sympathetic 
/man, but in the fashionable sense _ in- 
tended by the New York woman, a gen- 
tleman is one who knows the forms and 
usages of society, and who is passably in- 
telligent. This woman might consider 
|the most unprincipled man a perfect 
gentleman, whom you and I would think 
| was far from being entitled to that dis- 
| tinctive characterization. 





Good roads are in order now. Do you 
|have them in your locality? If not be 
public spirited enough to use your influ- 
ence in securing good roads. Much de- 
pends upon public sentiment. Much 
depends upon what you do and what you 
think, and how others treat this subject. 
When I moved on to our fruit farm 
near Rochester, the roads were in a de- 
plorable condition. They had not been 
worked for twenty years. I immediate- 
|ly turnpiked the highways and after the 
ground had become settled and hardened 
I covered them with coarse gravel, and 
have continued each year to patch up 
the soft places with gravel. And now 
it will be difficult to find any portion of 
the country where there are any smooth- 
er or harder roads than those about my 
place. The road after passing our farm 
went over the high hill which was al- 
most impassable when me moved there, 
owing to the fact, that heavy rains 
washed gulleys in the road. By filling 
in the center of the road and making 
ditches on either side, and by making 
ridges diagonally across the road occa- 
sionally, we kept the water from run- 
ning down in to the tracks of wagon 
wheels. After a few years we had a 
good road going over the hill. I know 
of a good many roads over hills where 
all the water washes down into the car- 
riage tracks, carrying away the sand and 
earth and leaving nothing but cobble 
stones, which render the road almost im- 
passable. All such hill roads need 


order. The roads of this country as a 
rule are discreditable. People of Eu- 
rope, where the roads are permanently 
built of crushed stone, are astonished 
when they come to this country and see 
our mudroads. Surely we are behind 
the times in this country with our high- 
ways; but the movement at present is 
for reform along these lines. 





The American Indian does not know 
where he came from or who his parents 
were. Surely the Indian did not spring 
up in this country like mushrooms or 
the elderberry. The question is, how did 
his forefathers reach this continent? 
The latest scientific opinion based on 
careful investigation is that the original 
Indian came from the Philippine and 
Japanese Islands, which at one time 
formed a continental peninsula connect- 
ing Asia and Alaska. But we white 
people are scarcely better informed in 
regard to our parentage than the Indian. 
How few of us can trace our ancestry 
back farther than two or three genera- 
tions. The genealogy of the Green 
family has been traced at considerable 
expense, and I have a book on the sub- 
ject, which, however, goes back less than 
one hundred years. A thousand years 
ago very likely your ancestors and mine 
were fighting the Romans in Britain, or 
in the highlands of Scotland, then known 
as Caledonia, or in Ireland. If we are 











cows, horses, poultry than we are of our 
own families. Breeders can tell you 
exactly who were the progenitors of cer- 
tain breeds of live stock, but the im- 
portance of tracing human ancestry and 
keeping careful record of the same, has 
not occurred to many people. 





To make sticky fly paper: Melt to- 
gether 1-2 pound of cotton seed oil or 
eastor oil with 2 pounds of resin, and 
apply warm to stiff sheets of paper. A 
little honey or other sweet is added to 
attract the flies and hold them until*they 
can be destroyed. This cheap mixture 
is recommended for smearing small fruit 
trees to entrap the 17-year locust, which 
become stuck to the mixture. 





Shall we mulch our orchards or culti- 
vate them? The effect of shallow culti- 
vation continually given an orchard is 
almost the same as that of the orchard 
where the soil is covered with straw or 
other similar material at a depth of 3 to 
4 inches. In either case the moisture is 
held in the soil. Where the ground is 
kept cultivated, the loose earth is an 
excellent mulch, and where the soil is 
not cultivated, straw on the surface of 
the soil is a good mulch. First-class 
fruit cannot, as a rule, be grown without 
thorough cultivation, or this mulched 
straw or similar material. The question 
is, which is the cheapest, the loose earth 
or the mulch cf straw? If one had a 
small fruit garden it would not be diffi- 
cult to mulch the ground with a load of 
straw, cutting down with a scythe the 
few weeds that may have forced their 
way up through the straw. But when 
one has an orchard of many acres, it 
would be difficult and expensive to get 
enough straw to cover the entire sur- 
face to the depth of 4 inches. In my 
opinion it would be far cheaper to culti- 
vate soil once every week than to mulch 
the entire surface with straw to the 
depth of 4 inches. There is some gain, 
however, with the straw mulch, since 
fruit that falls upon it would not be 
bruised as it would by falling upon 
stony ground, and straw in rotting would 
fertilize the soil and add humus to it. 
Further than this, the shading of the soil 
from the hot sunshine is beneficial and 
much better than leaving it exposed as 
must be done when the soil is cultivated. 
My attention is attracted to this ques- 
tion by a Fruit Grower subscriber, who 
deems it more economical to cover the 
orchard with straw than to keep the 
same orchard cultivated throughout the 
season. Possibly straw is very cheap in 
this man’s locality, which of course 
would change the circumstances. 





The past season I found a newly plant- 
ed peach that had only one branch 
growing from the top, with this branch 


is| broken almost entirely off from the 
attention, but this is not often given. I | trunk, its top lying upon the ground. 
urge the readers of Green’s Fruit Grow- | Upon examination I found that a small 
er to take pride in the roads in their lo- | 
cality and see to keeping them in good |hered to the trunk, and that the break 


portion of the bark of the branch ad- 


had just occurred. I hastened to tie 
this branch back in its original position 
with soft bandages, and to tie both the 
branch and the trunk firmly to a stake, 
much as surgeon would fasten a broken 
leg or arm so that it could not be moved 
out of place. I watched this tree and 
found that the foliage did not wither. 
In a few weeks the wound had grown 
together and now it would be difficult to 
discover that there had been any break 
or injury. This is not the first time I 
have saved the life of trees that were 
discovered soon after having received 
an injury. In one instance a double 
flowering plum tree which I prized high- 
ly was broken off close to the ground 
and lay prone upon the earth. The tree 
had been one year transplanted. It did 
not seem possible to preserve this tree 
yet I made an attempt, driving a stake 
along side the trunk, binding the tree 
to the stake firmly. The tree is now as 
thrifty and healthy as any on my 
grounds. Some times a valuable tree 
is hit by the whipple-tree in mowing the 
lawn, or in cultivating, and a large piece 
of bark is often torn off of. If the bark 
is immediately put back in place and 
bound with cloth or cord it will soon 
grow in place and leave no scar. 





It has long been known that large 
crops of strawberries cannot be grown 
on poor soil; also that wood ashes seem 





to be a special fertilizer, and that barn- 
yard manure was always satisfactory. 
But it would seem that tests made by 
Professor Bailey have proved conclusive- 
ly that either wood ashes, muriate of 
potash or sulphate of potash gives mar- 
velous returns when used as fertilizers 
for strawberries. Dissolved rock also 
gave marked results, but nitrate of soda 
did not give satisfactory results. Where 
$1.00 was invested in additional wood 
ashes and applied to strawberries the in- 
crease was 640 quarts greater; on low 
muck land where nitrate of soda was in- 
creased from 300 to 500 pounds, the yield 
did not equal that where the smaller 
application was made, and the berries 
were soft and of poor quality, but where 
muriate of potash was increased the yield 
was raised over 1,000 quarts. 





The use of weeds is not often discus- 
sed by the agricultural press and not 
often thought of by the farmer or fruit- 
grower. Theodore Dreiser in Ainslee’s 
Magazine calls attention to these vege- 
table outlaws. Their vigorous growth 
improves the appearance of vacant land. 
Doubtless there would be much soil un- 
occupied by grass or any other crop if 
it were not for weeds. They also purify 
the air wherein lies their chief benefit to 
man. The fires in dwellings, factories, 
etc., and the breathing of the people, rob 
the air of its oxygen, charging it with 
earbonic acid gas. All growing plants 
tend to reverse this condition by draw- 
ing off the carbonic acid gas and giving 
oxygen in return. Many plants known 
as weeds possess medical qualifications; 
this is true of the dandelion, chicory, 
milkweed, pigweed. Prickley lettuce is 
enjoyed by sheep as is the wild carrot. 
Green’s Fruit Grower may add_ that 
many of the valuable plants now culti- 
vated were once but little better than 
weeds. Wheat, rice, corn and many 
other kinds of grain have been developed 
from wild forms scarcely removed from 
weeds. It is possible that many plants 
that are now known as weeds may be- 
come improved and used by future gen- 
erations as food. 





Reply to L. H. Roby: I have no exper- 
ience in irrigating a field in the way 
you suggest, with iron pipes laid in and 
around the bed, but I have heard of such 
irrigation being done _ successfully, 
greatly increasing the yield of 
strawberries. I would not advise anyone 
t>? undertake such a plan as this for the 
profit that would accrue from such ex- 
pensive irrigation. I assume that there 
is quite a fall of the water. If so, I 
would advise, as a more economical 
method, attaching a rubber hose pipe to 
a revolving lawn sprinkler. By chang- 
ing the position of this lawn sprinkler 
you can cover the entire ground, giving 
it all the water needed. As to how far 
the holes in the iron pipes suggested 
should be apart, etc., it would require 
experiment to decide, therefore I can 
not tell positively. I once irrigated a 
strawberry patch by turning onto the 
field water from a brook. In this in- 
stance the water ran down between the 
rows of strawberries on the surface, sat- 
urating the ground completely, so that 
no person could walk on the bed for a 
day or two. We irrigated just before the 
berries began to ripen. There was a 
large crop of fruit, the berries were of 
good size, but exceptionally soft, thus we 
had difficulty in getting them to mar- 
ket in good shape; the berries were also 
of inferior quality. I once attempted to 
irrigate simply the surface of the soil 
where new varieties of strawberries were 
grown, on clayey land, but I gave it up 
as a failure, since it caused the land to 
bake and crack. I deem thorough culti- 
vation cheaper than this form of irriga- 
tion. I will be glad to learn of the re- 
sults of your experiment, and will glad- 
ly publish same if you will send it in 
brief space. 


The fumigation of medium sized trees 
in leaf or otherwise is possible under 
tents for San Jose scale, but this is far 
more expensive than washing the trunk 
and branches of the tree with crude 
petroleum oil in early spring before the 
buds begin to open. 





“To be willing to rise while others 
are sinking in the mire, to be willing to 
have an eminence which is attained by 
standing upon a pyramid of struggling 
human bodies, to be contented to have 
and enjoy while others starve, to be 
satisfied to prosper while any earnest, 
honest toiler plods on toward the goal 
of despair and death, betrays a moral 
sense which the beasts of the field put 
to shame.” In the words of William 
Morris: ‘Forsooth, brothers, fellowship 
is heavén, and lack of fellowship is hell; 
fellowship is life and lack of fellowship 
is death; and the deeds that ye do upon 
the earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that 
ye do them.” 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. Julius P. Jones asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower for suggestions for up-to-date 
dining room decorations, and asks 
whether dining rooms should be decorat- 
ed with fancy dishes, etc., on shelves in 
the dining room. Dining rooms in mod- 
ern city houses are not decorated with 
dishes as mentioned, but are decorated 
in much the same manner as the sitting 
room or library, except that the walls 
and wood-work are of different tint. <A 
warm terra cotta color is good for the 
dining room though many use _ green 
color for the wall decorations. The fur- 
niture consists of -a china closet at the 
end of the room with a side-board at 
the other end usually of oak to corres- 
pond with the table and usually with the 
wood-work. The floor is of hard wood, 
with a rug that covers a large portion of 
it, under the table and extending far 
enough outside the table to enable the 
chairs to rest upon it. But a farmer’s 
dining room may be entirely different 
from the city dining room mentioned, 
and should be large, light and airy. It 
is of vital importance that the dining 
room should be cool, perhaps the cool- 
est room in the house, and particularly 
in summer it .is desirable that a good 
breeze should be blowing through it. If 
our readers have ideas about farmers’ 
dining rooms, we should be glad to have 
them communicate with us. 
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How to Succeed as a Journalist. 











I have been requested to tell how I be- 
came a journalist and how long it was 
before I had an article accepted. 

I became a journalist, because of Na- 
ture’s gift. I cannot help writing; the 
words will come and the hand must 
move. I have arisen in the night to jot 
down thoughts which came to me in 
wakeful moments and which aided in my 
success as a contributing authoress, For 
this reason I keep pencil and_ tablet 
handy and save the recorded thoughts 
on which to build future articles as they 
are demanded. Right here let me ad- 
vise as a first lesson, a habit of keeping 
a thought record; in doing this the sec- 
ond step is half taken, that of compiling 
an article from kindred thoughts con- 
tained in your thought record. Once be- 
come a good compilator and you will find 
composition less irksome for the record- 
ed thoughts lead up to others even while 
you record them. 

It has been written that James Whit- 
comb Riley was twenty years in having 
an article accepted for publication. It 
may be that Mr. Riley had not present- 
ed his MSS. in a desired form. James 
Knapp Reeve says: “A MSS. properly 
prepared for publication is half sold. The 
other half of the selling is in knowing 
just where to send it.” I think that 
more than half is in placing an article 
before an editor who needs it. 





Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup’’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
throughout the world. Price, twenty- 

xe cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 

a Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’ 1840- 


WOOLEN 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER. ~* 
If have always bought cloth at a store, TRY THE 


an where it is made. 
We make cloth for Ladies’ Skirts and Suits, Men’s 
Suits and Overcoats, 
No middlemen—only our mill profit to pay. 
eprers be prepaid east of the Missouri River and north 





















Ten 
Tell vue one yan’ you wish to ane and we will 
send samples and descriptive booklet free, 


PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPA ANY, 
South and 9th Streets, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
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Fortunately for me, Igstruck just such 
an editor, for my very first article was 
accepted. Then followed the accept- 
ance, by one periodical of three stories 
within six months. This was so encour- 
aging that I became infatuated with my 
work and each additional check in- 
creases the infatuation. 

General contributions, such as stories, 
sketches, verse, etc., should be typewrit- 
ten. The number of words each article 
contains should be placed at the begin- 
ning of each article. Every article 
should be accompanied with the full 
name and address of writer, together 
with “nom de plume, if any.” If you 
desire to have manuscript returned, en- 
close sufficient postage. It is best to 
keep a copy of each article as losses will 
occur in both the mail and offices. Be- 
fore sending in weekly letters on cur- 
rent topics it is required that a sample 
be filed for examination; if satisfactory, 
a contract will be entered into for a giv- 
en number of letters at a stipulated price. 

General news matter for weekly pub- 
lication, to be salable, must be _ fresh, 
exclusive and interesting and is not eas- 
ily obtained unless the writer possesses 
special facilities for procuring it.—Sadie 
Williams Fenton for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Training Boys to Help ia the 
House. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Have you ever seen a family where 
there were five great strong boys and no 
girls? Did you notice that those boys 
were as helpless as babies, allowing their 
mother to race here and there, picking 
up after them, and getting for them 
everything they seemed to be in want of? 
I have seen boys who wanted something 
in the house up stairs, ccme in and ask 
their already tired and overworked 
mother to climb the stairs and get this 
article, while they sat in the first rock- 
ing chair and rested until she brought 
them. Those boys could not put on a 
collar or necktie alone. Mother would 
have to get her hands out of the dough 
or dishwater and arrange that necktle. 
They never would think of blacking or 
oiling their own shoes or boots, for 
mother has always seen to them. Thus 
the boys had forgotten that this was not 
the work for mother to do. These boys 
never knew where their clean clothes 
were, and when they wished to change 
it was, ‘‘Mother, where is my clean 
shirt? Where are my socks? Did you 
black my shoes?” and sc on. Now,/| 
whose fault is it that the mother should 
slave so for the boys? Is it the mother’s 
failure in bringing them up to be help- 
ful and thoughtful, or the boys in not 


having respect and love for their 
mother? The blame is entirely the 
mother’s. No mother, if she respects 


herself, will allow her boys to make a 
drudge of her. Dear mother, if you have, 
turn square around and let the boys 
wait on you for a season, and you will 
be delighted to see in a very short time 
how they will look out for your com- 
fort, and save you all the steps they can. 
It is because the boys are thoughtless, 
and because they have been used to no 
other way, not because they do not love! 
their mother, that they allow this. | 
When once their eyes are opened they | 
will change. The boys know that mother 
is their very best friend as long as she 
lives. 

My family consists of only two boys, 
and there are ten years between them. 
I never had a daughter for company or 
help. As soon as my boys were old 
enough to play with their playthings, 
they were taught to pick up and put! 
them away when through. When they | 
were old enough to reach the table, I) 
would have them carry the knives, forks 
and spoons, and place them while I 
carried the dishes and set the table. At 
first it was no help to me, for they very 
often dropped them, or put them in the 
wrong place, and I would have to ar- 
range them over again; but they thought 
they were helping mamma and enjoyed 
it. When they became a little older I 
had a box for them to stand on at the 
dish sink, and they learned to wipe 
dishes nicely. Some times a dish would 
slip from their little fingers to the floor 
and smash, but’I never scolded them for 
it, knowing their help in a few years 
would be more to me than the price of 








of pants they were mamma’s men, bring- 
ing in my wood, the water in small pails, 
feeding chickens and doing other little 
chores. Working out of doors did not 
make any difference about their learning 
housework, for they enjoyed working 
with me as well as ever. When they 
were seven years of age, they had their 
ironing board, and would iron the towels, 
every day handkerchiefs and some of 
the straight aprons. They learned to 
make bread, stir up griddle cakes, 
johnny-cake, and bake them, also to 
cook potatoes and meat and make gravy. 
Now the eldest of the two boys is away 
from home. The younger is still with me. 
If there comes a morning when i do not 
feel well, and wish to lie in bed, my boy 
is up and prepares breakfast for me, and 
when I come down I find a good cup of 
coffee, meat, and nicely fried griddle 
cakes kept hot for me. Is not that the 
next thing to having a daughter? Dear 
mother, train your boys when they are 
small to help you all they can. Though 
they may not be much help, in time they 
will be a great comfort to you and will 
bring down blessings on your head.— 
Prudence. 


O. 





Custard.—Custards are a mixture of 
egg and milk with a little salt and su- 
gar and flavoring if liked. When eggs 
are scarce a little cornstarch may be 
used for thickening, thus requiring few- 
er eggs. The milk for custards should 
always be scalded, to be sure that it is 
sweet, and to-cook the custard quicker. 
Milk is scalded when a wrinkled film ap- 
pears on the top. If the milk is not 
fresh it will not scald. Custards may 
be cooked in several ways, either baked, 
steamed or cooked over boiling water. 
An intense heat is not necessary for 
cooking them, as the albumen in the eggs 
coagulates at a low temperature. 

When custards are to be baked, the 
dish or cups should be placed in a pan 
of hot water in the oven. 


Institute Pudding.—Mix three _ table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch with a little 
cold water and stir into three cups of 
boiling water, td which has been added 
one-quarter cup of sugar and one tea- 


spoonful of salt. Cook five minutes. 
Stirring constantly. Remove from fire 
and add whites of three eggs, beaten 


stiff. Add one teaspoonful vanilla. Beat 
the mixture with Dover egg beater one 
minute. Pour into a mould previously 
wet with cold water. Serve with boiled 
custard. 


Corn Starch Mould.—One, quart milk 
one-half cup corn starch, one-half cup 
sugar, one teaspoonful flavoring, speck | 
salt. Mix together the sugar, salt, corn 
starch, and moisten with a little of the 
cold milk; scald the rest of the milk in 
a double boiler, and add to it the su- 
gar, etc., stirring well. Cook fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Add the flavoring and 
turn into a mould which has been wet 
with cold water. When firm turn out 
into a dish and serve with boiled cus- 
tard, or sugar and milk. 


Pastry.—Pie, when properly made, is 
perhaps as healthful and nutritious as 
any of the ordinary articles of, food. 
For making pastry, pastry flour and 
the best shortening, thoroughly chilled. 
are essential. Its lightness depends on 
the amount of air enclosed and expansion 
of that air in baking. The flakiness de- 
pends upon kind and amount of short- 
ening used. Lard makes more tender 
crust than butter, but lacks flavor which 
butter gives. 


Celery may be kept fresh for several 
days, if, after it has been cleaned and 
washed, it is put in an ordinary glass 
fruit jar, covered tight and put in a cool 
place. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitu- 
tional disease, and therefore requires con- 
stitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


A Little Gold Mine for 
Women. — The U. S. Cook 
Stove Drier is the best on the 
market ; always ready for use ; 
easily set on and off the stove. 
It works while you cook, takes 
noextra fire. Dries all kinds 
of berries, cherries, fruits, veg- 
etables, etc. Don’t let your 
fruits, etc., waste. 























With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits, etc. 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all or the — 
ome of your groceries, and in fact 

ousehold expenses. Write for cir- 
culars and special terms to agents. 
® Price $5. Freight eee east of 

Mississippi river. Fahrney, 
Box 220, Waynesboro, Pa. 








QHERAY $0 STE 


Leaves the Fruit Plump. 
ae No Crushing. No Waste. No Loss. 
eit Two Cherries to Each Motion. No 
a fi to Rustor Break. Besureto 
get GOODELLs FAMILY CHERRY STONER. 
Buy it of your dealer. Circulars Free. 


GOODELL CO., 37 MAIN ST., ANTRIM, N. H, 
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al 9 Useful Articlesin 1 
Filieg SAMPLES FREE TO AGENTS 

This is a FAST SELLER, 
He BIG PROFITS TO 







SCREW COLLAR 
a Le Ss Cataloizue of 50 
= other RAPID SELLERS 
PFDRATED WRITE TO-DAY. Postal 


STRAINER SinAER, BOTTOM Card wi 
C. 8S. HORNER MNFG. CO., 1448 aby oh, “Pittsburg, Pas 








The Thanksgiving Prune. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University says 
rune is certainly the longest~kee 
ever seen. The weak —_ with 
most varieties of plone is that they will not keep, 
but ee quick Marketmen are discouraged 
in ling plums that rot quickly, hence the 
great advantage of Thanksgiving Prunes, which 
will keep for weeks in baskets as usually shipped 
and marketed. The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
has eaten these prunes in January, and has kept 
them ying on his desk for two weeks in January, 
when he ate the rest of them, and there =e ~ 
sign of ames g Bae fact is, that Thanksgi 
Prunes can mado. od on shelves in an o 
house, where ey will remain hme ne rotung 
until they are thoroughly evaporated like the 
dried prune of commerce; but this evaporation 
= on a mow ly, therefore’ for many weeks the 
be found juicy and delicious to eat. 
The Dalits oF this rune is su pee 20 see 
es, being sweet and rich. is the la 
amount of eeuear cent dee iee variety ‘that g about ¢ = 
Prune ~~ about the 
frst week in October = Rochester, It has 
been named Than ving Prune ate to the 
fact that N. B. ly d the prunes in his house 
on Thanksgiving day in eating condition. 
You will notice that this is one of the most re- 
markable prunes ever introduced. It has 
thoroughly tested. 


One two-year-old tree of this Prune will 
be given free with each order of $10 or more, 
made up from our catalogue, at prices 








Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





dishes. After putting on the first pair 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


iv a, 
naiets REEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. 'Yy 
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ITORIAL 


A Correction. 


In our previous issue Mr. E. O. Orton 
gives his formula for spraying plum trees 





to destroy curculio, incorrectly as it 
seems te us, or our printer seems to 
have made an_ error. The formula 


should read 4 pounds of blue vitriol, 4 
pounds of lime well slaked, 5 pounds of 
Paris green, to this add 50 gallons of 
water. Spray first when plums are the 
size of a grain of wheat and every ten 


days thereafter. 





Do not spray your orchards when in 
bloom, since if you do you are liable to 
destroy the fruit-grower’s best friends, 
the honey bees. 





A careful investigator has found that/| 
the average cat destroys from 50 to 100 
birds every season, and that the cat is 
the worst enemy of the birds that nest 
about our homes. Keep the cat confined 
in the house cellar during the season 
when the young birds are being hatched, 
since at that time they are helpless and 
easy victims for the cat. Do all you can 
to protect the birds about your place, 
thus promoting your own welfare as well 
as that of others. 





Henry Knorr, of Illinois, says he pro- 
tects young fruit trees in winter by using 
four foot lath cut in two. He sticks 


| tween high hills and tangled dells to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 











The Brook. 


| The brook is a subject that has inter- 
| ested the poet as well as the practical 
farmer, and the adventurous school boy 
since history began, It may seem strange 
that while we have the great lakes, the 
mighty Niagara, and the tempest 
tossed oceans, we should be content to 
look upon the insignificant brook; but 
when we come to investigate we find it 
is not so strange after all, for the brook 
is so unobtrusive, it has such a quiet 
way of rippling along in the sunshine or 
shadow, teaching contentment and 
modesty, one cannot resist its attrac- 
tions. How well I remember the brook 
that runs near the border of the old 
homestead farm where I was born, 
meandering around through the skirts 
of the woodlands and orchard to the old 
broken down school house where I se- 
cured the foundation of my education, 
thence twisting its tortuous way be- 








these laths in the ground about. the 
trunks of his trees and ties the top of 
the lath altogether with a piece of wire. | 
Notice that these laths surround the 
trunk of the tree and prevent rabbits 
gnawing the bark; they will last a long 
time. His locality is too cold for grow- 
ing peaches in the ordinary way, there- 
fore he cuts the peach trees down to 
mere stumps every three years, or every 
spring after a heavy crop has been borne 
the season previous. He thus succeeds 
in getting a heavy crop of extra fine 
peaches whenever he has a peach season. 


Reports to Green’s Fruit Grower from 


Illinois, Vermont and Minnesota are 
encouraging for fruits of all kinds. 
Peaches are somewhat injured in the 


southwestern portions of Michigan, but 
the chances for the fruit crop in Mich- 
igan as a whole are good. The pros- 
pect for peaches in the central part of 
Illinois are not as favorable. In Ten- 
nessee, the peach buds have been in- 
jured by the severe freeze. Prospects 
for Missouri are good except for peaches, 
the buds of which have been injured. 

Colonel G. N. Brackett, United States 
Pomologist, reports that in his opinion 
there will be a full crop of peaches this 
coming year, if nothing serious inter- 
venes between now and fruiting time. 
No one knows better than Colonel Brack- 
ett. Therefore the American people can 
prepare for another feast of this delicious 
fruit for the year 1902. 





The severe storms and snow banks of 
the past winter have broken down many 
young trees, but the owner should not be 
discouraged since but little damage is 
usually caused to trees by such break- 
ing if proper pruning is done now. Do 
not fear to head back these broken 
trees, for if the entire head is removed, 
leaving only stumps of branches from 
one to two feet long, the tree will grow 
as thrifty as ever, and in a short time 
you will hardly know the tops have been 
removed. If the new branches appear 
too thick on these dehorned trees, a por- 
tion of them should be removed in June 
or July. Peach trees are rather bene- 
fitted than injured by being dehorned 
or cut back as stated above. Many plan- 
tations of raspberries, blackberries, etc., 
have been broken down with snow 
banks, and these should be cut back in 
the manner recommended for trees, 
trimming them closely. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much fruit will ap- 
pear, even where the bearing canes are 
cut back one-half cr more. 

i 





In reply to E. M. Cook, a subscriber | 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, I will say that 
sod ground should be plowed carefully, 
and carefully prepared before planting a 
young orchard. I have never known 
trees’: to do well when planted in un- 
broken sod, unless it was in a door yard 
where the trees were heavily mulched 
with manure, the mulch taking the place 
of cultivation. I should plant apple 
trees 2 rods apart each way; standard 


i 


each way; dwarf pear trees 12 to 15 feet 
apart each way. You should keep these 
trees well cultivated. It pays to give an| j 
orchard good cultivation and careful at- 
tention, spraying them at proper inter- 
vals and pruning each season, 














press 
small boy’s heart during the first few | 
years of his fishing experience in the 
brook? 
but I was wildly delirious in my enthus- 


tempted to explain why men like to fish. 
Surely my ancestors must have been fish- 
ermen, for 
seemed to have lived over again the lives 
of people who spent a large portion of 
pear, peach and plum trees 20 feet apart! the time at fishing. When the winter has 
passed and the first warm days of sum- 
mer appear, I have a longing to go out 


brook side if for only a day or a few 
hours, hoping to live over again the life 
of childhood. 





the mill pond, where after resting awhile 
it bounds on again down the steep in- 
clines to a branch of the Genesee river. 
Surely few objects could make such 
an impression upon my mind as has this 
brook. Its waters were as clear as crys- 
tal. It was ever as fickle as a maiden of 
sixteen; one day being boisterous and 
nearly over-flowing the highways and 
meadows, another day flowing with even- 
ly filled banks, and then later reduced to 
far more modest dimensions. Then again 
it might be frozen over during flood 
time. Then as the winter declined the 
ice would break and leave great caverns, 
When spring appeared the dead grass 
hung over the borders of the stream, and 
the leafless willows and elders exposed 
the deep pools beneath. But when sum- 
mer came in full. force occurred the 
greatest transformation of the brook, for 
then the rank timothy and swayle grass 
attempted to hide the brook from view, 
aided by the dense foliage of shrubbery 
along the banks. It is difficult for me 
to decide when the brook is most at- 
tractive, for even during the drought of 
mid-summer, when the water was at its 
lowest, the brook had marked attractions 
for us children, for then we could wade 
in it with impunity, hunting for crabs 
and fishes; and then we could success- 
fully dam the stream. If there is any 
greater fun than building dams in a 
brook I would like to hear of it. 


Remedy for Grape Vine Flea 
Beetle. 


This is a destructive little beetle, some 
seasons giving vineyardists considerable 
trouble, but many have been unsuccess- 
ful in the attempt to destroy it. While 
talking yesterday with a prominent 
grape grower of Niagara county, he said 
that for several years he had not been 
troubled with it, or at least it had never 
injured his grapes. He attributes his 
success in allowjng the vines to remain 
unpruned until the grapes were in blos- 
som, thus giving the beetle every op- 
portunity to have all the buds needed, 
upon which it feeds as soon as they be- 
gin to swell. He then prunes the vines, 
burns all wood and thus destroys the 
eggs which are to be found on the under 
side of the young leaves. He is by this 
method in a better positon to know what 
wood to leave for fruiting since the blos- 
som bunches are there to guide him. He 
says that many may not believe in his 
theory, but to ratify his methods he has 
to-day the strongest, healthiest and 
most promising vines that can be grown, 
loaded with fine clusters of grapes. 





An attractive season at the old home- 
stead farm when I was a boy, was the 
early spring season, when the plows were 
first started in the sod ground, which 
was being turned over for planting corn 
or potatoes. I delighted in standing be- 
hind a good plow in front of which was a 
strong steady three horse team. The 
plow is one of the mightiest implements 
of the earth. It will lift, turn and pul- 
verize thousands upon thousands of tons 
of earth each day. Early spring is the 
season when the fence corners, hedge 
rows and wood-lands are melodious with 
the songs of birds, and when all nature 
begins, to smile approvingly. As a plow 
boy I fad plenty of time to think, that 
is, to philosophize, and make plans for 
the future, as I held on steadily to the 
plow handles. Black birds and robins 
followed closely in the wake of the plow, 
picking up worms, grubs and other 
creatures distributed or uncovered by 
the plow share. The homestead farm was 
on an elevated site, commanding a fine 
view in every direction, and I would fre- 
quently raise my eyes to enjoy the wide 
landscape stretched before me. Occas- 
ionally I would stop the team to dig out 
some large stone or boulder that ob- 
structed the plow, or to remove a partly 
decayed stump. I can distinctly remem- 
ber the appetite which the plow boy en- 
joys, and how I longed for the clang of 
the bell or the blowing of the horn at 
the noon hour. While I enjoyed holding 
the plow I was ever ready to unhitch 
the team and stride rapidly home when 
the dinner or supper bell rang. Many of 
the fields I plowed were bordered at 
one end by heavy timber lands, and 
often I would wander into the margin 
of the wood to admire the hepatica, tril- 
lium and other wild flowers growing 
there abundantly, or to gather the frag- 
rant wintergreen. Here I would fre- 
quently disturb the partridge, the gray 
or black squirrel or wild pigeon, all of 
which game was then plentiful. Later 
in the season if I chanced to be work- 
ing in this field near the woods I could 
pick, in a short time, my hat full of deli- 
cious wild blackberries, since they were 





so abundant. 





Testing the seed corn will often save a 
lot of disappointment and replanting, 
and in consequence save also consider- 
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able expense. Having to replant even a 
portion of a cornfield is a serious thing. 











During May and June the brook had | 


an even flow of clear water and the fish- | 


Who can rightly ex- | 


ng was at its best. 
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the enthusiasm which fills 


















Spraying Apparatus 


He who attempts to grow fruits now-a-days without a spraying 
outfit, goes into.the work handicapped. Blight and bugs, rot and 
rust, mold and mildew—all conspire to damage the crop, and in all 
cases succeed to a greater or less extent if the horticulturist does 
not spray. The very best goods in this line are made by the Field 
Force Pump Company, of Lockport, N. Y. Theillustration herewith 


“EMPIRE KING 


made by the Field Force Pump Co. of Lockport,N. Y. and is one 


~ 
Goo 
Rod 
Wormy Fruit 
and Leaf Blight 
Ke les, ore oetciianal 
erries an ums 
TH 
aying with Btahi’s 
Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. Thous- 
ands in use. Catalogue, cs 
Pai owt 
ous is . 
WH. 8ST, a '. i. 
from destruction by insects 
and disease! You can do it 
by a 
pes BRASVALV Wi 
Th of 
shccanhe” SPRAY PUMP 
Made entirely of brass. Takes the place of 
Barrel Pump at twice the cost. Very simple in 
construction, but it does the work. Throws 
spray 38 feet—very fine spray 25 feet. 
Absolutely Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Price, $5.00. Sent C. O. D. on approval, express 
—- Try ittwo days and if you don’tlike Lo 
t return to express agent and get your moner 
Catalogue and Spraying Instructions FREE. 
MARYSVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
- 248. Main St., Marysville, Ohio. < 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Perhaps all boys are not alike 


asm over fishing. Philisophers have at- 
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duced at least cost. 
but they are extremely active fora; 
ting. 









consume is put to good purpose, in, 

$1 each ; ullets, $1.50 each; trios, $4. Eggs in : 
Prize St $1 for 13. Also, White Wyandotte 
Rock, good gy cockerels, $2.00 each; 
each; trios, $6.20, Eggs in season, $1.50 for 13. 











Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 
LEGHORN. The acknowled 
of the practical egg laying breeds is the leghorn when judged by 
the standard of the greatest number of marketable e 

Not only are the hens persistent 
‘ rs and waste no time in sit- 
ike a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady produc- 
tion. They eat less than the heavy prood, but. whatever they 


season from 


ant Barred P, 
pullets, £2.50 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. 


of the very latest improved outfits for this work of spraying. This is the E. 
only pump having a mechanical automatic agitator with a brush for keep- Central § 
ing suction strainer clean. Thiscompany also manufactures the Garfie! 
Knapsack and Orchard Monarch, and can furnish the New Plea 
|. Process Lime, which requires no slacking or straining. If the reader 
‘will write to the Company, addressing them at 28 Market Street. and - 
mention‘this paper he will be furnished free’a valuable book ofinstructions. Re 
and fo! 
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A Wonderful Shrub—Cures 


KIDNEY and BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 

Mr. Jno. Will, Route 3, Rural Delivery, 
Muncie, Ind., a widely known stock dealer 
and farmer, writes Jan. 29th, 1901. 

About Christmas 1898 I was examined with 
a view of taking out Life insurance, The 
examining Physician, Secretary of the 
Board of Health; Delaware Co., Ind., to 
my surprise refused to pass me, stating 
that I was on the verge of Diabetes. Not 
peing satisfied I went to my son-in-law, 
Dr. J. N. Bell, New Burlington, Ind., who 
after making examination told me that 
he nor any other Physician could give me 
medicine that would do me good. I went 
home sick and discouraged and in three 
months lost 35 Ibs. In the meantime I 
heard of Alkavis and procured some of it 
not expecting it to do any good, but felt 
duty bound to give it a trial. I soon be- 
gan to improve and after a short time was 
re-examined by same Physician and he pro- 
nounced me “Sound as a Dollar.’’ There- 
fore I feel that I owe my life to Alkavis 
and cannot too highly recommend it. 

We have hundreds of other convincing testimonials as to th 
wonderful curative qualities of Alkavis (the Kava-Kava Com 
pound) from Governors, Mayors, Lawyers; Ministers of the Gos 
pel, Physicians, Bankers, Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, etc. 
also from many women who have been relieved of Kidney and 
Urinary Troubles and other afflictions peculiar to their sex. 

That you may test the value of this great discovery we will send 
you by mail Free, One Large Case and our book of 1,000 testi- 
monials, only asking that when cured yourself you will recom- 
mend this sure specific to others. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 439 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Butler Steel 
Hand Carts 





Combines the hand 
and barrel cart, 
an -4 beg 
truck, apacity 

‘oo Ibs. B od y 

angs low, tips 
forward ; picks up 
heavy articles without lift- 
ing; dumps easy, has detach- 
able side boards. Platform 28 
x32 in. Holds four milk cans. 
Just what you want for garden 
use, Send for prices. 


Good Agents Wanted. Cart Dept. G. 
Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Just the Thing for Fruit 
Growers. 


The O. K. Vegetable Cutter 
@@s everything in the fruit and 
etableline. Just out. Retail 
ice, $2.50. Sample to agents, 


THE 0. K. MFG. CO. 


Dept. C. FLORIN, Pa. 


THE ‘‘STANDARD’’ WASHER 
SENT FREE ON 30 DAYS TRIAL. 


Has ball bearings, dou- 

ble rotary motion, and 
Misa perfect substitute for 
of the washboard. Easier to 
operate, and washes clean 
in shortest time. No mon- 
ey required in advance. 
Easy payments. Send at 
once for illust’d circular. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

WIARD IIFG. CO., East Avon, N. Y. 


CH FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippi—Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


Cotton, Corn, Cattle and Hogs. 
SOIL RICHEST#i: WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Lano Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room 180, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale, If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where locate @) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAR- 
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SHPPER APRON 
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le. vance. 
1902 Models, $9 to $i5 
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SUGGESTIVE DEVICES. 
Number 1, represents a simple 


gate, 
with braces running so that the gate will 


not sag. Number 2, is a cheaper farm 
gate which is intended to slide on the 
cleat on the post to the right as far as 
the center bar of the gate. At this 
point the gate is swung around to open 
its full width. We have used such a 
gate as this for many years at our fruit 
farm. 

Number 3, is a device for raising or 
lowering a wagon box on to the running 
gear of the wagon. We have used a 
similar device, worked by a pulley at our 
place with success. Number 4, repre- 
sents a device for supporting a fence to 
prevent it from leaning, and to prevent 
frosts from heaving posts out of the 
ground; this would be a good device for 
holding a temporary fence where posts 
do not goin the ground. The above four 
illustrations are from American Agricul- 
turist, re-engraved for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Number 5, represents two saws used 
for pruning trees, and a pruning-hook, 
for cutting off the dead or superfiuous 
canes from raspberry and _ blackberry 
plants, such as any blacksmith could 
make. 

Number 6 shows how to make a prac- 
tical post hole punch for setting fence 
posts. Mr. J. E. Blodgett, who sends 
the drawing, says: I had one of these 
punches made long ago and have used it 
for many years on a stony farm where 
it works all right. It is cheap, durable 
and almost indispensable. The lower 
part is made of cast-iron. At the upper 
end it has a hole in which a stout handle 
can be placed. By hitting the top of 
the handle it can be driven in the soil 
in early spring and aids much in build- 
ing fences. The iron part is round, 22 
inches long, 41-2 inches across at the 
upper end, tapering down to a point at 
the lower end, with a hole for the handle 
at the end 5 inches deep and 21-2 inches 
across at the opening, and 11-2 inches 
across at the bottom of the hole. The 
wooden handle should be about 4 feet 
long to fit the hole. With this punch I 
make post holes 7 inches across and 2 1-2 
feet deep. The post to go in this hole 
should be sharpened and pounded in 
without digging with spade or shovel. 
Stand on a wagon while pounding in 
the post. 

Number 7, is an instrument which, 
placed in the vineyard sounds an electric 
alarm over your bed in the house, indi- 
cating that the freezing point has ar- 
rived, and that you should arouse your- 
self and kindle fires to protect your 
fruits from frosts. It is made by the 
Electric Alarm company of Fresno, 


house, from Farm Journal. One room is 
closely protected for roosting and lay- 


for fowls and chicks during a storm or 
shower, forming altogether a convenient 
and economic poultry house. 





H. B. Belmer asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower if the tomato and other seeds 
are injured by being exposed to very low 
temperature far below freezing, when 
dried and wrapped in papers and packed 
in a box. While we have no experience 
along these lines, we do not think that 
the seed would be injured by such freez- 
ing. Tomato and many other seeds are 
left on top of the ground in-the fall and 
are frozen in the winter, but from which 
they spring up and grow vigorously. 





Arthur J. Reed, of New York, notices 
that many pear and plum orchards are 
not pruned as they should be. As a re- 
sult the tops are so thickly branched, it 
is difficult to gather the fruit. It will be 
wise to thin out the branches of these 
trees and of all fruit trees to a reason- 
able extent, not only to admit the pick- 
ing of fruit but to reduce the amount of 
fruit. Plum trees more than others are 
liable to overbear, and a judicious prun- 
ing prevents in a measure over-bearing. 
In addition to this a portion of the fruit 
should be removed early in the season. 
Most people neglect for many years to 
prune their fruit trees, and then they at- 
tempt to do the pruning of 5 or 10 years 
all at once. This is a mistake. Trees 
should be looked after each season, and 
a few branches cut out each year rather 
than having many branches taken out 
at one time. 





The fruits of Japan include the orange, 
pear, peach, plum, almond, grape, per- 
simmon, loquat, pomegranate, gingko 
and fig. Most of these fruits are natives 
of Japan. There has recently been intro- 
duced the apple, cherry and strawberry, 
and these fruits are doing fairly well. 
The native cherries of Japan are an 
ornamental tree grown for its beautiful 
flowers only. Most of the people of Japan 
are very poor and receive small wages. 
They are too poor to be able to spend 
much money for fruit, and many of them 
have not the land on which to grow 
fruits. 





Kill! Kill! Kill! 


Kill the toads and snakes. These 
harmless creatures consume numerous 
insects every hour in the day, but you 
must kill something. Kill the birds. No 
matter whether it be blue bird, phoebe, 
robin, wren, cat-bird, yellow bird, black 
bird, crow, hawk, or owl, kill, kill, kill. 
Surely all these birds are helpful, and 
were intended by the Creator to do good 
work in this world in destroying insect 
pests that feed upon the garden, fields, 
orchards, vineyards and woodlands. The 
human race could not long live upon the 
earth if the birds were all destroyed, 
since insects would increase so rapidly 
as to consume every green thing, but 
never mind that—you have a gun, you 
must shoot it off, you must kill some- 
thing, the birds are helpless and trust- 
ful, therefore kill, kill, kill. Kill the 
bright eyed squirrels and chipmunks 
that dance about on the boughs of the 
trees and dart like rays of sunshine over 
the fences. These creatures enjoy life 
as much as you do. They love their 
mates and their young, as much as any 
father or mother loves their young, but 
since it gives you a moment’s pleasure to 
turn them into a senseless clod, shoot, 
shoot, shoot, kill, kill, kill. What is this 
thing that we destroy, which we call 
life? Can you explain it, can you tell 
from whence it comes or whither it goes? 
After once destroying this life, can you 
bring it back by all the wealth of the 
Vanderbilts’, Rockefellers’ and Roths- 
childs’ combined? 


part and particle of the Creator, yet how 








Charles A. Green: Replying to favor 


the peach until after bloom 
the practice 
pushes the bloom rapidly and it some- 
times gets caught by late frosts at the 
tender stage, i. e, just as the young 
swelling peach bursts its shell, so I pre- 
fer to wait on culture that the bloom 


have seen some seasons 
orchard would have been better off for 
some very early cultivation, 
saving needed moisture, 
ways rather be safe than sorry, I fol- 
low the above practice. Yours respect- 
fully, R. Morrill. 





Hens fed alike will all lay eggs that 


No, you cannot ex-/ nearly all 
plain what this priceless thing is we call}apples and many rare varieties in this 
life. It may be a spark of divinity, 4/surplus lot. 


may be held back. At the same time I} What you want. , 
when the] you our lowest prices or if you will send 


us five or ten dollars asking for Our 
thereby SURPRISE COLLECTION, 
but as I al-|ment of apple, peach, plum etc., stating 
what varieties you prefer, giving us a 
little leeway in regard to substitution, 
we will give you a good bargain for your 
money. 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent the dep- 
redations of insect pests and fungus di is no longer 
an experiment but a necessity. 


Our readers will do well to writet Wm. Stahl, Quin- 
cy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing twenty-one 
styles of Spraying Outfits, and full treatise on spraying 
the different fruit and vegetable crops, which contain 
much valuable information, and may be had for asking. 


THE ORCHARD MAN, 


orthe man who grows small fruits and berries is the 
one we are talking to. Experiencehas taught you that 
you must spray. For your purposes the 


\MYERS’ 5,2; Famp 


has no equal. It is essentially a spray 





Pump; not merely a sprinkler. Itscylinder 

and other working parts are brass. 

: harem ge yes 8 ft. hose, 8 ft. 

a4 extension pipe with adjustable nozzle, 
ig throws 


ation. describing our full line 
7 ofpumps, farm implements, seeds, etc 








e THE LIGHTNING 
aCompressed Air Sprayers 
P (Patented, 1900 ) 

Holds 4 gallons. Made ofheavy gal- 
vanized iron nicely painted. Has 
brass nozzles. Pump in a little air. 
No more labor required. Will kill 
all kinds of insects. Sprays tall trees 
Will spray two rows of potatoes at 
one time and as fast the operator can 
walk. We manufacture all sizes. 
. Big money 
for agents. D. B. SMITH &CO., 
Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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SURPLUS TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 
We have a surplus of small sized apple 
tzees 4 feet high, 2 years old, thrifty well- 
rooted stock, that we will sell at bargain 
prices. We have a large assortment of 
of the leading varieties of 


We have in surplus dwarf pear trees 


ruthlessly you kill, kill, kill—C. A. Green. |in three sizes, including Duchesse, Anjou, 

0 ; Clapp’s 
R. Morrill on Early Cultivation. | Also English Morrello Cherry trees, also 
Montmorency and Dyhouse, 4 sizes. 


Favorite, Lawrence, Seckel. 


We have also a surplus of peach trees 


of 5th, containing Mr. Pardee’s inquiry! 4 feet high, which are bright, well-root- 
as to why I do not begin cultivation of/ 6g ana desirable for planting. 
is shed, | also a surplus of American Elm, of large 
would say the only reason I have for| and small sizes, also of Horse Chestnuts 
is that early cultivation} 91) sizes at bargain prices. 


We have 


OUR SURPRISE COLLECTION. 
We have many other items in surplus, 


which we will not attempt to mention 
here, but will ask you to write us stating 


In reply we will give 


an assort- 


Green’s Nursery Company, 





taste alike. 








Write 
OYOLE O0e 225209 


ing. The second floor gives protection 


Rochester, N. Y. 




















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 











SOME SPRING SUGGESTIONS. 


Although the most of our insect en- 
emies are so constituted that we can 
successfully fight them there are some 
that seem proof against all our meth- 
ods. We have a very serious example 
that comes very close to being of this 
latter kind in the Apple Maggot, which, 
very fortunately, is not found over a 
large territory as yet. It is quite prev- 
alent in some parts of the New Eng- 
land states and Canada, where it is es- 
pecially bad on the summer and fall 
apples; and they seem to like the sweet 
ones best of all. 

For the information of those who may 
not know this pest of the apple 
orchards of the northeast, I will say, 
that it is a very small worm, not thicker 
than a common pin and about a quarter 
of an inch long. It comes from an egg 
laid by a small two-winged fly, singly 
and under the skin of the apple in early 
summer. These hatch in a few days 
and at once began to tunnel through the 
flesh of the fruit in all directions. I have 
seen apples almost honeycombed by 
these tiny rascals. After about six weeks 
of this mischief they go into the ground 
and remain there until another year, 
when they come out again as flies ready 
for business. There is no way known 
to fight this insect except to destroy the 
affected fruit as soon as it falls, thus 
preventing the larva from getting into 
the ground. Should it appear in the 
central or western apple regions it would 
pay to sacrifice whole crops in the effort 
to stamp it out. It prefers a cool climate 
and does not travel fast. 


SPRAY PUMPS. 

Spray pumps are getting to be as much 
a part of modern farm and orchard ma- 
chinery as plows and other implements. 
The inventors and manufacturers seem, 
on the average, to keep pace with the 
enemies we have to fight, but do not get 
ahead of any of them very far and some- 
times a new bug gets ahead. But there 
are so many good spray pumps that it 
would be a mistake to single out a few 
and make special mention of them. The 
rural papers are full of their notices and 
with few exceptions they are as good as 
represented. No one should make the 
mistake of getting a cheap or very small 
one, except it be for a small town place, | 
where there are only bushes and vines 
to use it upon. 

Get brass working parts always; for 
the copper solutions will corrode any 
other kind and soon ruin or injure them. 
The compressed air machines may come 
to be the most approved of all, but there 
are few, if any, that are really satisfa¢- 
tory. Neither are the horse power ma- 
chines very satisfactory. It would 
seem reasonable that the power that/| 
moves the wagon wheels should also be 
able to run the pump, and it will to 
some extent, but there is an element of 
failure with most of them, except for 
potatoes and other small growing crops. 

Steam sprayers are almost essential 
for very large trees. It takes too much 
human muscle to force the spray into the 
tops of shade trees and large apple and 
pear trees. Steam can do it cheaper; 
and gasoline motors are being brought 
into use for this work. Dust sprayers 
are also being well tested; they will do 
away with the water, using a dust com- 
pound instead. They have proved very 
helpful in many cases, but’ there are 
some who think them less effective than 
water sprayers. They must be used 
only when the foliage is wet with dew 
or after light showers. Whatever you 
do, never get a poor spraying machine 
of any size or make. 

MOTH CATCHERS. 

The idea of catching harmful insects 
by lanterns set in or over water or some 
other substance that will kill all that 
drop into it has been tried during many 
years past, but within the past year 
or two a patent concern of this kind 
has been pushed by a -well mean- 
ing but ignorant man in Missouri. He 
says he has sold 40,000 of the so-called 
moth traps, and if he has his bank ac- 
count contains the evidence that the 
fools are not all dead. It has been well 
proven that this principle is not suc- 
cessful against the codling moth, for 
which it is claimed by this man and his 
agents to be far ahead of spraying. By 
actual test in many states this very trap 
has been found to catch far more of our 
insect friends than our enemies. In an 
apple orchard at the Ontario Experiment 
Station last year an extended test of one 
of the Haseltine traps showed 70 per 
cent. of ichneumon flies caught, which 
is one of our best friends and not a sin- 
gle coddling moth. The same is prac- 


side of the international line. Let 
these humbug lanterns traps alone, se- 
verely alone! and tell your neighbors to 
do the same. 

TAKE CARE OF WHAT YOU PLANT, 

Every year there are millions of trees 
and other kinds of nursery stock planted 
that never come to anything. Why is 
this? In most cases because of lack 
of proper after care. Sometimes it is 
poor soil or improper location, There 
are comparatively very few trees that 
are not delivered into care of the rail- 
road and other transportation companies 
by the nurserymen in good condition, but 
sometimes they fail to carry them to 
their destinations in proper time and 
they may become damaged from this 
cause. Occasionally they are frozen in 
transit, and if this occurs and the stock 
is taken out and buried in damp earth 
while yet frozen and allowed to thaw 
there will rarely be any serious damage 
resulting. 

No fruit tree or plant should be set in 
soil that is not suitable to grow a good 
crop of corn or potatoes. We are too 
apt to think that they will grow almost 
anywhere. They may live and will try 
to do well, for that is the nature of all 
that lives, but the circumstances are of- 
ten too adverse and they live feeble, use- 
less lives or finally die outright. We 
who have mistreated them are _ to 





Whence Comes This 
Mighty Healing Power ? 





All the Land Wonders at the Remarkable Cures Effected by 
PROF. AOEM: 


Heals Diseases Called Incurable. 


Ministers, Doctors, and Professional Men Tell How He Has Cured 
the Blind, the Lame, the Paralytic, and Many on the Very 
Brink of Death. 





FREE HELP FOR THE SICK. 








blame, and, mostly likely, not the trees 
or the nurseryman., 
There are others who start out all| 
right, by planting well on good ground 
and then think nature must do about all | 
the rest. Sometimes the trees grow | 
well and bear abundantly in the face of | 
neglect, but this is rare, even on the) 
best of soil. Whatever we plant needs | 
attention. It must have good tillage, no | 
matter how good the soil may be, if the 
best results are reached. Weeds will | 
grow and the soil will get hard. Both) 
will detract greatly from the growth of | 
the trees or plants, because they rob the 
soil of moisture and fertility, just when 
they are needed the most. A very light 
covering of loose earth will make a won- 
derful difference in the growth of newly 
set trees, vines or whatever it may be. 
This I have often noticed in my work. 
Sometimes a little work of this kind 
makes the difference between success 
and failure. I once had a young vine- 
yard that needed hand work done about 
the plants, and a part of it could not 
be done at the proper time but had to be 
deferred, and those vines never got over 
the effects of the delay. The others 
showed better and bore better as long as 
they lived. Last year I saw a newly 
set peach orchard near Lake Ontario 
that had grass about each tree and I 
told the owner, in reply to his question 
about helping them to catch up the next 
year by good tillage, that the time never 
could be made up. The trees had a bad 
start and would always show the re- 
sults of it. Trees are like children, 
they may be able to safely withstand 
hard knocks and neglect in after life, but 
give them good care while they are 
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Raise the Calves and Raise Corn. 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The discovery of America and the dis- 
covery of ten bushels of corn by Cap- 
tain Miles Standish, were coeval, and 
they were both great discoveries. North 
America is now raising 80 per cent. of 
all the corn. I have been told if you 
plant in drills and the stalks average 
one inch apart and three feet and each 
stalk weigh one pound, you have eighty- 
five tons to the acre. But as this is too 
much for us to do at first, let us divide 
it by five and call it seventeen tons of 
green stalk and ears to the acre. I will 
not undertake to tell you how to fix it. 
Do as you think best about the silo or 
cured, but be sure and raise the corn. 





Surplus Peach Trees at Bargain 
Prices. 





We have a surplus of Elberta peach 
trees, also the hardy Fitzgerald and Kal- 
amazoo, also of the Niagara, Champion, 
Crawfords, early and late. These trees 
are in fine condition, and stand 31-2 to 
5 feet in height. They are not heavy, but 
are suitable for shipping long distances. 
Most nurserymen are short of peach 
trees this year, but we have a surplus. 
Write us for prices. Green’s Nursery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





Scalloped Potatoes.—Wash, pare, soak, 
and cut four potatoes in one-fourth inch 
slices. Put a layer in buttered baking 
dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
dredge with flour and dot over with one- 
half tablespoonful butter; repeat. Add 
hot milk until it may be seen through 
top layer, bake one and one-fourth hours 








tically true in many other places on this 





or until potato is soft. 





PROF. THOS. F. ADKIN, 


President of the Institute of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


In all parts of the country men and wo- 
men doctors and surgeons, clergymen and 
educators are wondering at the remarka- 
ble cures made by Professor Thomas A. 
Adkin, discoverer of the Adkin Vitaopathic 
treatment. 

Professor Adkin heals not by drugs, nor 
by Christian Science, nor by Osteopathy, 
nor by Hypnotism, nor by Divine Healing, 
but by a subtle psychic force of nature in 
combination with certain vital magnetic 
remedies which contain the very elements 
of life and health. 

A reporter recently talked with Professor 
Adkin and was asked to invite all readers of 
this paper who are sick or who are worried 
by the ills of those dear to them to write to 
him for assistance. ‘‘Some people have de- 
clared,”’ said .Professor Adkin, “that my 
powers are of God; they call me a Divine 
Healer—a man of mysterious powers. This 
is not so. I cure because I understand 
nature—because I use a subtle force of na- 
ture to build up the system and restore 
health. But at the same time I believe that 
the Creator would not have given me the 
opportunity to make the discoveries I have 
made nor the ability to develop them if He 
had not intended that I should use them for 
the good of humanity. I therefore feel that 
it is my duty to give the benefit of the 
science I practice to all who are suffering. 
I want you to tell your readers that they 
can write to me in the strictest confidence if 
they are troubled with any kind of disease 
and I will thoroughly diagnose their cases 
and prescribe a simple home _ treatment 
which I positively guarantee to effect a 
complete cure, absolutely free of charge. 
I care not how serious their cases, nor 
how hopeless they may seem; I want them 
to write me and let me make them well. 
I feel that this is my life’s work. 

So great is the sensation wrought in the 
medical world by the wonderful cures per- 
formed by Professor Adkin that _ several 
professional gentlemen were asked to in- 
vestigate the cures. Among the gentle- 
men were Doctor L. B. Hawley and Dr. L. 
G. Doane, both famous physicians and sur- 
geons. After a thorough and painstaking 
investigation these eminent physicians were 


Professor Adkin Offers to Help all Sufferers from Any Disease Ab- 
solutely Free of Charge—Professional Men Investigate his Powers. 
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so astounded at the far-reaching powers of 
Professor Adkin and the wonderful efficacy 
of Vitaopathy that they volunteered to for- 
sake all other ties in life and all other kinds 
of treatment and devote themselves to as- 
sisting Professor Adkin in his great work 
for humanity. . With the discovery of the 
Adkin Vitaopathic treatment eminent phy- 
sicians are generally agreed that the treat- 
ment of disease has at last been reduced 
to an exact science. 

In all some 8,000 men and women have 
been cured by the powers of Professor Ad- 
kin. Some were blind, some were lame, 
some were deaf, some were paralytics 
scarcely able to move, so great was their 
infirmity. Others were afflicted with 
Bright’s disease, heart disease, consump- 
tion and other so-called incurable diseases. 
Some were sufferers from kidney trouble, 
dyspepsia, nervous debility, insomnia, neu- 
ralgia, constipation, rheumatism, female 
troubles and other similar ills. Some were 
men and women addicted to drunkenness, 
morphine and other evil habits. In all 
cases Professor Adkins treats he guaran- 
tees a cure. Even those on the brink of 
the grave, with all hope of recovery gone, 
and despaired of by doctors and friends 
alike, have been restored to perfect health 
by the force of Vitaopathy and Professor 
Adkin’s marvellous skill. And, remarka- 
ble as it may seem, distance has made no 
difference. Those living far away have 
been cured in the privacy of their own 
homes, as well as those who have been 
treated in person. Professor Adkin as- 
serts that he can cure any one at any dis- 
Prone as well as though he stood before 

em. 

Not long ago John Adams of Blakesbury, 
Iowa, who had been lame for 20 years, was 
permanently cured by Professor Adkin 
without an operation of any kind. About 
the same time the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
was startled by the cure of one of its old- 
est residents, Mr. P. A. Wright, who had 
been partly blind for a long period. John 
E. Neff, of Millersburg, Pa., who had suf- 
fered for years from a cataract over his 
left eye was speedily restored to perfect 
sight without an operation. From Logans- 
port, Indiana, comes the news of the re- 
covery of Mrs. Mary Eicher, who had been 
practically deaf for a year, while in War- 
ren, Pa., Mr. G Savage, a noted pho- 
tographer and artist who was not only par- 
tially blind and deaf, but at death’s door 
from a complication of diseases, was re- 
stored to perfect health and strength by 
Professor Adkin. 

Vitaopathy cures not one disease alone, 
but it cures all diseases when used in com- 
bination with the proper remedies. If you 
are sick, no matter what your disease nor 
who says you cannot be cured, write to 
Professor Adkin to-day; tell him the lead- 
ing symptoms of your complaint, how long 
you have been suffering and he will at once 
diagnose your case, tell you the exact dis- 
ease from which you are suffering, and 
prescribe the treatment that will positively 
cure you. This costs you absolutely noth- 
ing. Professor Adkin will also send you 
a copy of his marvelous new book, entitled 
“How to be Cured and How to Cure 
Others.” This book tells you exactly how 
Professor Adkin will cure you. It fully 
and completely describes the nature of this 
wonderful treatment. It also explains to 
you how you yourself may possess this 
great healing power and cure the sick 
around you. 

Professor Adkin does not ask one cent for 
his services in this connection. They will 
be given to you absolutely free. He has 
made a wonderful discovery and he wishes 
to place it in the hands of every sick per- 
son in this country, that he may be re- 
stored to perfect health and _ strength. 
Mark your letter personal when you write 
and no one but Professor Adkin will see 
it. Address Professor Thomas F. Adkin, of- 
fice 689 H, Rochester, New York. 








FREE 


Our inducements are enormous. To every purchaser of a pound can Queen Baking Powder 
a beautiful Pitcher and 6 Classes to match, latest cut glass pattern (like game 


CHINA DINNER SET 


For a Few Hours’ Work Selling Queen Baking Powder 





we give 
picture). To the lady who sells 15 pound cans Queen pe py aad ve giving free pitche 


and glasses to each purchaser, we will make a present ofa 


andsome 60-Plece Dinne: 


Set, full size tableware, handsomely decorated and oe traced. We also give W 


Skirts, Jackets, Furniture, Sewing Machines, 


hundreds of othervaluable pennies ms forselling our groceries. We also give cash commission. 
0 





today for our illustrated plans offering many p 


required, You risk absolutely nothing, as we send 
freight and allow you time to deliver the goods an 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 806-808 North Main Street. 
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SIGNAL 


MAIL BOX 


Bates-HAWLEY PATENT es 


ed. Yalelock. Automatic Signal flag. 





Write for particulars. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








A POSTOFFICE 
AT YOUR DOOR 


THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX, Bates- 
Hawley Patent, IS THE ORIGINAL BOX 
R RURAL SERVICE. It has been |/ 
recommend 


ed by the Post- 


master General—Is full government size, 18x64x11%, and is the only 
one which will meet all your requirements. Material 
Iron, completely Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and 


—Heavy Steel and 
Individual celluloid name plate. 


SICNAL MAIL BOX CO.,1if Benton St. Joliet, 
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Only a Little Girl. 


Green’s Fruit 
Harry Grey. 

I’m only a little girl, you know, 
Ma used to be the same, 

And if I do just as she did, 
How can I be to blame? 

When ma was ’bout the size of me 
And just as full of fun, 

I guess the pranks she used to play 
Kept grandma on the run. 


Written for 


I’m only a little girl, you know, 
Ma used to be the same, 

And for the bad things that she did 
How can I be to blame? 

She loved molasses on her bread, 
And, just like me, I ’spose, 

She used to get it on her dress 
And smear it on her nose. 


I’m only a little girl, you know, 
Ma used to be the same, 

My bad and good I got from her, 
Then who shall be to blame? 

People forget, when they get big, 
How bad they used to be, 

And ’cause I do some naughty things 
They come right down on me. | 


When I grow up as big as ma, 
And I have a little girl, 

I’ll give her so much candy 
That her lovely hair will curl. 

And when she does a thing that’s bad, 
I’ll say, ‘Come here, my Pearl; 

I know I ought to whip you, but— 
You’re only a little girl.” 





Renovating Summer Fabrics. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Fabrics used for waists and dresses often 
fade after being washed. Delicate colored 
ginghams and lawns are apt to lose 
some of their brightness at each washing 
unless the colors are well set. There are 
various ways of setting the color, and 
one of the best is to put a tablespoonful 
of ox gall into a bucket of water, and 
soak the garment in it for several hours. 
Another good way to preserve the color 
in cotton fabrics, is to soak the garment 
in strong salt-water for half an hour 
kefore washing. Yet another way, and 
a very reliable one to keep the color in 
light fabrics, is to soak for five minutes 
before washing in soft water to which 
one tablespoonful of turpentine has been 
added, If a dainty muslin or organdie is 
wrinkled but not soiled, it may be re- 
stored to its original freshness by 
sprinkling with gum arabic water and 
carefully ironing on the wrong side; and 
gum arabic water is also used to take 
the place of starch in washing dark ging- 
hams and muslins. Very delicate col- 
ored muslings and ginghams should be 
washed in bran water without using 
soap. To prepare the water, put the bran 
in a muslin bag, then lay the bran in hot 
water and let it remain for one hour. 
Add sufficient cold water to wash one 
dress and wash the garment quickly, 
rinsing afterward in clear cold water. 
The finest organdie can be washed in 
this way, but it must be cleaned by dip- 
ping up and down and pressing between 
the hands, but never rubbing. Nice col- 
ored dresses should never be allowed to 
become soiled as to need rubbing on the 
washboard, as very few colors will stand 
such vigorous treatment, and they should 
always be washed in warm soft water. 
As white dresses and white waists are 
so extensively worn, they come in for re- 
novation oftener than any other, and 
there is nothing better for making them 
a clear white than a suds of pearline 
and rain water. Have the suds well 
mixed and wash the pieces quickly, then 
rinse in clear water slightly blued, and 
starch in thin boiled starch. The suds 
is excellent for washing white pique and 
brown linen, and the ordinary brown rice 
flour is the only safe starch for dark 
linen and muslins. Add a little gum 
arabic which has been previously dis- 
solved to the starch for thin muslins, 
and they will retain their stiffness longer, 
as dampness does not affect it so soon as 
starch and it gives a newer finish.—A. 
M. H. 





To have good results with light bread 
one must use soft water for soaking and 
stirring up their yeast. This bit of in- 
formation was of so much importance to 
us that we much desire that all bread 
makers should know it. It is also better 
to save off a piece of dough when you 
mold your bread to use for the next bak- 
ing of bread instead of yeast. You can 
make from dough two or three times. 
Then you must make from yeast again 
or use dough and some yeast. If the 
dough is made from too long it will 
lose its strength. For the sake of man- 
kind please place this before the pub- 
lic.—Friend and Subscriber. : 





It is not so much what you say 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the tones in which you convey it. 
“Come here!’”’ I sharply said, 
And the baby cowered and wept; 
“Come here!” I cooed, and he looked and 
smiled, - 
And straight to my lap he crept. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart; 
The words may be soft as the summer 
And the tones may break the heart. 


Grower by 


are universally used by the larger 
growers of small fruits, because 
they do not introduce weed 
seeds, like stable manure, but 


always produce large crops of 


even sized and fine flavored 
berries, which ripen early 
and have fine 








Flaky Pie Crust.—Three cupfuls flour, 
one-half cup butter, one-half cup lard, 
one saltspoonful salt, three-fourths cup 
ice water. Sift flour into bowl, add 
butter and lard and chop until there are 
no lumps larger than a pea. Mix in the 
water with a broad knife, wetting only 
a small portion at a time, leaving dough 
stiff enough to be handled. Pile upon 
a well floured kneeding board, dust 
lightly with flour, press down with the 
rolling pin, and roll back and forth un- 
til the paste becomes an oblong sheet 
about one-half ineh thick. Slip a broad 
bladed knife under each end of the sheet 
and fold over toward the center, thus 
forming three layers of the paste. Lift 
with the knife, dust the board with flour, 
lay the paste at right angles to the po- 
sition it occupied before. Repeat the op- 
eration and the paste is ready for use. 
When ready, cut in two and roll out to 
fit the tin, rolling the upper crust larger 
than the plate and making a cut in the 
center to let steam escape. Wet the 
rim of the under crust, put the top crust 
on even with the rim of the under crust, 
and full in the center to allow for shrink- 
ing in baking. Press the rim together 
to keep the juices in. 

Apple Cake.—Familiar as this delicate 
cake is to the New Englander, it is but 
little known to housewives in other parts 
of the country. For the layers make a 
good sponge cake by beating the whites 
and yolks of three eggs separately, then 
adding to the yolks three-quarters of a 
cupful each of sugar and of flour, and 
finally whipping in the beaten whites. 
For the filling for one ordinary-sized 
cake grate one large tart apple, after 
peeling. Add to it the white of one egg, 
one cupful of granulated sugar, and a 
few drops of lemon juice. Whip all to- 
gether with an egg beater until white 
and foamy,: then spread between the 
layers and on top of the cake. 

Lemon Jelly.—To one-third box gela- 
tine add one-half cup cold water and 
soak one-half hour, or use two table- 
spoonfuls granulated gelatine and soak 
ten minutes. Add one and one-half cup 
boiling water in which the grated yellow 
rind of one lemon has steeped for a few 
minutes. Then add one and one-half cup 
sugar and one-half cup lemon _ juice. 
Strain, pour into molds and chill. If in 
haste the gelatine may be dissolved over 
hot water, then use 11-2 cup cold w*ter 
and 1 teaspoonful lemon extract. 

Snow Pudding.—Prepare lemon jelly as 





—Youth’s Companion. 


directed and when it begins to thicken 


whip with an egg-beater until light, then 
add the whites of three eggs beaten stiff 
to which has been added one saltspoonful 
salt and three tablespoonfuls sugar. Whip 
all together and set on the ice until firm. 
Serve, with boiled custard. 


Creamery egg.—One egg, one-fourth 
cup milk, one-fourth teaspoonful salt, 
one-half tablespoonful butter, one sprin- 
kle pepper, two small slices of toast. 

Beat the eggs slightly and add butter 
and seasoning; scald the milk and pour 
it over the egg mixture; return to the 
double boiler; when the egg coagulates 
around the sides and bottom of the 
boiler, scrape it away with a spoon; con- 
tinue in this way until only a small 
amount of liquid remains; if over heated 
it will curdle; serve on toast. 


Well Bred Women. 


The best bred women do not fuss. 
They take their gowns and their furni- 
ture, their jewels and their children as 
matters of course. They are uncon- 
scious of their veils and their gloves, and 
they expect everyone else to be equally 
so. If they see an intimate wearing a 
handsome gown they refer to it admir- 
ingly, but they also preface their com- 
ment with an apology. Their differ- 
ences with their husbands are not aired, 
neither the domestic upheavals caused 
by the desertion of the cook on wash 
mornings. The repose of well bred wo- 
men is not the quiet of weakness, It 
is the calm of trained faculties, balanced 
so nicely that an earthquake may cause 
a change of color, but will not bring 
forth a loud cry. Well bred women are 
a boon to the human race. They help 
the social and professional world to 
maintain a high standard both of morals 
and behavior.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 











Don’t depend upon extra heat when 
you want water to boil quickly, but add 
a little salt to the water and watch the 
gratifying results. Don’t throw any- 
thing away because it is too salty; add 
brown sugar until it is just right.— 
*“Woman’s Home Companion,” 
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How to Drain Land Profitably. 

On every farm there is probably some land that could 
be made more productive by un i . Properly 
drained land can always be worked earlier, and more 


‘ profita bl y- The 
and most econ- 

omical way to drain 

is explained in the 

book, “‘ Benefits of 








Seaperent How to Drain,’ which is sent Free b 
JOHN H. JACKSON, 102 3rd Ave., Albany, N. Y. 












nae 32 ee prices. Catalog free. 


Bor De Munocle, Indiana. 
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Studebakers 


Way. 

It is one thing to put together a 
mass of cumbrous strength for the 
railway car. Quite another to build 
the light running wagon to go 
everywhere with the horse with 
every conceivable kind of load. 
The Studebakers are wagon mak- 
ers. Been at it fifty years. They 
know what a wagon ought to be. 
They combine strength, utility, 
wedmanehip in their 
adapt them for the infinite wagon 
uses. The world buys them—buys 
all the Studebakers can make. 
That is proof of their excellence. 
You know, and everybody knows 
that Studebaker wagons go everywhere. 

Studebakers also make a full line of all 
kinds of vehicles, harn ete. They con- 
trol entire outputof the World Buggy Co. 
and make the “‘Izzer Line” of vehicles, 


All dealers handle Studebaker goods. 
Write us for catalogues, etc. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 
REPOSITORIES: ia 


Chicago, New Y¥ San Francisco, 
City, nan athens City, Portland, Ore. 
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Nos. l and 2 
vines grown on the Kniffen system with 


Above cuts 


only two wires; 
after pruning. 


these vines; 


of pruning. 


No. 3 shows the name of a farm en- 
graven on a rock. No. 4 shows a method 
Both cuts 3 
and 4 being from American Agricul- 


of pulling up fence posts. 


turist. 


No. 6 illustrates how a cheap farm gate 
may be made and hung. This drawing 
was made by Mr. Blodgett, for the Tri- 


bune. Notice that there are no hinges, 
but at the left end the gate is raised 


by a cleat nailed from the post to a 


stake. The gate slides on this cleat as 
far as the first cross bar of the gate, at 
which point the gate is turned to the 
right, leaving it wide open. 





If a handful of salt is added to a 12- 
quart pail of ordinary white wash, it 
will prevent its washing or rubbing off 
on clothing and will make it far more 
durable. You can add strength and 
color to white wash by adding yellow or 
red ochre. Be careful not to put in too 
much ochre, as a little will give it a 
tint. 





Do not be in a hurry to turn the stock 
into the pasture fields. Let the grasses 
and clover get a good start. Turning 
stock on too early means a loss in tramp- 
ing and cutting the soft turf, and re- 
sults in considerable harm. Besides 
there is little nutriment in the pale green 
early shoots. 





Do you notice the hundreds of litile 
dirty pendant bags on the fruit and other 
trees? Do you know these bags contain 
countless numbers of eggs of the pesti- 
ferous bag worm caterpillars? Do you 
‘know how terribly destructive they are, 
how quickly they will denude a tree of 
its foliage? If you don’t pick off and 
burn these bags you’ll find out more 
than you want to know some day, and 
to your regret. Delays are dangerous. 





The best depth to plow will vary some-| 


what according to the soil and also its} 
condition at time of plowing. But on the 
average there will not be many times)| 
when seven inches for sod and eight 
inches in depth for stubble land will not 
give as good results as any other depth. 
Too much stress cannot be put upon the 


done. It not only takes more work to 
prepare the seed bed where the land has 
been poorly plowed, but it will be im- 
possible to produce with any amount of 
work as good a seed bed. 





Do everything you can to keep the 
birds around the farm. Protect them in 
every possible way. The tiny wrens can 
often be induced to nest around the 
houses if they are provided with suitabie 
boxes, with holes bored in them too} 
smail for the English sparrows. Birds 
are the friends of the farmer, and the 
good they do pays a thousandfold for 
the few fruits they may help them- 
selves to. There is always enough for all 
on the humane man’s farm. Birds add 
to the delight of country surroundings. 


Mrs. Wigwag—‘“Does your husband 
keep liquor in the house?’ 

Mrs. Guzzler—“Not very long.’’—Phila- 
delphia “Record.” 





represent 


both vines are shown 
Many people will think 
that there is not enough wood left on 
the fact is far too much 
wood is usually left on the vines at time 


| become a nuisance as well as unsightly 
importance of having the plowing yea | shay bon of slack farming methods. 


nies the Fields 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by B. F. 
M. Sours. 

Over the fields where the beaming sun 

Tells of the day and its joy begun; 

Over the fields where the driving snow 

Tells of the storms as they onward blow; 

Over the fields of golden grain, 

Bringing the harvester’s glad refrain, 

Over the meadows of frosty air, 

Showing the crystals everywhere; 

Over the fields—well, we love to roam; 

Nature, you know, is a big boy’s home. 


Out on the acres wild roses grow; 

Over the fields do the tempests blow; 
Over the wilds it is calm or fair; 

Nature is jubilant everywhere. 

Over the fields are the gray clouds blent; 
Over the fields the battlement 

Rises in fury in storms again, 

Bringing dismay to the sons of men. 
Over the field do the lightnings flash, 
And the wild thunders roll and crash. 


Over the field in the heaven of blue, 

Saying to every heart, “Be true!” 

Over the fields is the home above, 

Echoing earthward, ‘‘God is love!”’ 

Over the fields of tangled grass 

Does the long sweep of the ages pass. 

Angels o’er fields of the far away 

Once told the shepherds of break” of day. 

Over the fields fell time’s quivers and 
shields— 

Now for a ramble over the fields! 


Where is Mother ? 


The other day Mrs. Norma Adams 
and Samuel Gardner, who live on adjoin- 
ing farms, began suit to determine the 
ownership of a brood of fourteen tur- 
keys. The brood, headed by two old 
hens, a white and a bronze, had been 
running the fields of both farms all sum- 
mer. Mrs. Adams owned the bronze hen 
and Mr. Gardner the white. Each 
claimed that their respective hen was 
the mother of the brood. One of the 
witnesses before the justice testified that 
he had once turned a dog upon thé strag- 
gling band of turkeys. At the approach 
of the dog the young birds flew into a 
tree, the bronze hen ran into the woods, 
while the white hen stood under the tree 
and gave battle to the dog, which she 
repulsed, then called the brood to her, 
and they marched off. After hearing this 
witness the justice decided that the white 
hen was the mother of the brood and 
gave the turkeys to Gardner.—Argonaut. 











Henry Knorr, who has been a sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower for fif- 
teen years, writes us that if he did not 
like our paper he would not have con- 
tinued his subscription so long, and there 
are questions regarding the transplant- 
ing of roses, injurious insects, spraying, 
and spraying material and outfits, which 
he would like to learn more about, and 
he hopes we will treat of those subjects 
in future editions. In reply we will 
say, that in transplanting roses as well 
as other trees, and shrubs, a very’ im- 
portant thing is to press the earth very 
firmly about the roots before the hole 
where the plant rests is entirely filled. 
In fact, the tree or plant should have the 


earth packed almost as firmly 
as you would about a fence post, 
and still the surface soil about 
the shrub or trees should be 


loose, so as to allow the ground to dry 
out. In regard to insects and spraying, 
every reader of this paper should write 
to his experiment station and get a spray 
calendar which gives full information as 
to how to spray for every insect, how 
to make the material and spray mix- 
tures, etc. We gave in our last issue the 
address of every state experiment station 
in this country. Write the Pomology 
Department at Washington, D, C., and 
they will send a bulletin to any person 
lapplying to them on almost any sub- 
ject in the interest of agriculture and 
horticulture. Notwithstanding these 
facts our editor proposes to inform his 
| readers on all these subjects as often as 
| | possible. 








Fence rows aad a are allowed to grow 
wild with all sorts of bushes and weeds 


They scatter weed seeds in all directions 
and are a prolific source for the propa- 
gation of insect pests that are destruc- 
tive to the farm crops. Keep the fence 


Hints About the ome. 





| Goitre 
Cure Free. 


Any Lady Gan Quickly Cure Herself of 
this Ugly and Dangerous Dis- 
aes 2 in the Privacy of 

Her Own Home. 
This charming and beautiful English woman after 
trying great surgeons and doctors, cured herself in her 


own home, Shesays: “{ noticed a slight swelling on 
my neck. A noted London surgeon prono 


Teach a horse what you want him to 
do and he will always do it. 

Plaster scattered on the stable floor 
keeps down bad odors and purifies the 
air, 

Don’t put your horse’s feet in unskill- 
ed hands. Good feet are spoiled by bad 
shoeing. 

You can influence the shape of a colt’s 
legs by keeping the feet trimmed in 
preper shape, the same as you can trim 
a growing twig. 

Have your horse’s teeth dressed oc- 
casicnally, a little attention given to this 
will prevent a so-called “‘side-driver’’ or 
“puller.” It prevents sore mouth and 
assists mastication. 

Keep your horse feeling good by pro- 
per food and care and he will more than 
repay you forthe little extra time you 
give him. 

Tie your horse so that he can lie down 
comfortably at night. It is a practice 
with some grooms to tie a horse so he 
can’t lie down, to save work in cleaning 
him the next morning. 

Don’t bring your horse in hot from a 
drive if you can help it; if you do, rub 
him thoroughly dry. A slow jog or walk 
for a short distance before unhitching 
will cool him off quicker and save much inconvenience. day to ohn 

Glenn Bidg., Clecianati hio, it him 


work. our age, the size and location of your goitre and how 
your you have had it and he will be glad to send you 
freealarge trial package of his home cure, postage paid. 


NO HUMBUG Sritnestsini 


Humane Swins V, Stock Marker and Calf 
Dehorner. Stopsswine of all ages from 
rooting. Makes 48 differentear marks, all 
sizes, with same blade, Extracts Horns. 
Testimonials free. Price $1.50 orsend $1 

titon trial ;i fit suits send balance. 
Pat’d Apr. 23,1901. [Agents Wanted. 


FARMER BRIGHTON, Fairfield, Iowa, 


Per Year & 
$12HOMS$SE6OO Eirensce 
FOR HUSTLERS—BOTH MEN & WOMEN 
At home or traveling. Let us 

aritan Water 

wonderful invention. 
= seller—big y —} maker. 
re. al- 
Everybody buys. It 














lye 
MRS. LUCILLE LYTTON, 
Duchess of Newhall, London, Eng. 


goitre and felt sure he could remove it quickly. In- 
stead, it grew rapidly. My appearance was dreadful, 
my eyes nearly popping from my . Surgeons re- 
to operate for yg 4 of rupture of the jugular vein. 
My husband heard of Haig’s home cure for goitre 
and we tried it—the Dtfect was marvelous. Ina few 
weeks all trace of it was gone, the n eeasing the first 
time we used the remedy. Lucille Lytton.” 
Your —_— can be cured *! meme 5 be ay pain, f= 





A French naturalist declares that if 
there were no birds man would be 
starved out in nine years; for in spite 
of all that he could do the insects and 
slugs would multiply so rapidly that 
they would destroy all vegetation in that 
time. We owe our very existence, there- 
fore, to the birds which in seeking their 
own living destroy daily myriads of these 
destructive creatures and so make it 
possible for plants and trees to live. 





















Alpha: Let’s see, the married men all 
have better halves, don’t they? 
Omega: Yes. 


Alpha: Then what do the bachelors ’ wn Oe ae eniitaet suka te le 
have? ig till Eitlation—removes everyimpurity. 
Furnishes absolutely —-. aera- 


pe delicious drin water. 

Filters. Saves ‘ifvee—pre- 
a fevers, sickness, doctor 
billse—cures disease. Write for 


Oy cow BLAN AND OFFER. 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bldg.,Cincinnati, 0. 


Omega: Better quarters!—Tit-Bits. 





Never, my heart, shalt thou grow old. 
My hair is white, my blood runs cold, 
And one by one my powers depart; 
But youth sits smiling in my heart. 











Maule’s Quick-Growing Seeds 
for Late-Buyers’ Needs 










Maule’s Quick-Growing Seeds, planted in April or May, 
produce as good results as others sown in hot bed a 
month earlier. North, South, East or West they are 
pronounced the best and surest of all. If you plant a 
garden I want your trade. 


The Mavle Seed Business is 25 Years Old This Year. 


Send for my “Silver Anniversary Catalogue” 


which is free to readers of this paper, who have not yet 
purchased their Seeds or Plants. It contains 8 colored 
plates, and more than 600 other illustrations, as well as 
everything in new and standard varieties of Seed, Plants, 
Bulbs and Small Fruits worth growing. It is the Seed 
and Plant book of the year, and you need it before pur- 
chasing your supplies. It will save you both time and 
money. Address 


Wm. Henry Maule, 1713 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Six Earliest and Best Vegetables. New Forty-Da 
Lettuce, Earliest of All Peas, Earliest Scarlet Radish, First of All 
Sweet Corn, Extra Early Red Onion and Earliest White Bush Squash. 
One packet of each, postpaid, for only 25 cents, if you 
mention this paper; also 5 packets of Sweet Peas 10 cents; 6 kets 
Beautiful Annuals 15 cents. Entire 17 packets, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
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. Here is a partial list 
ends; sks, Curtains, Couches, Sewing 
m Dining Room Tables, i 





|, Sideboards. 
lining Chairs, China Cab: 


itehen Ney Book 


inets, Chamber Sets, m igaites. » Davenports, Iron and B; 





Rugs, Dinner and ea Sets, Silverware, etc. etc. 











SAMPLE CASE 


you to do to secure these premiums is to get up a club order among 
’ nds aud neighbors for 
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FREE WITH A $18.00 ORDER. Case and full information. 


















& CO., 220t0226 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dandelion. 


He came to my lawn ’twixt the dark and 
the dawn, 
And laughed’ when I opened the door. 
“— am tired of the sea for a season,” said 


he 
“And it’s ho! for the smell of the shore!” 
He swung in the wind in the way of his 
kind, 
And his manner was breezy and bold, 
But the chief of Ste charms was the fact 
that his arm 
Were laden with glittering gold. 


And before I had found to what port he 
was bound 
He had hoisted a gossamer sail, 
And, with never a word, he sailed off like 
a bir 
On a favoring westerly gale; 
And I’m sure that his gold he had stored 
in the hold, 
For no glint of it greeted my view 
But I’m pine to confess that he made a 
good gue 
For I really rr wish that I knew! 
—Guy Wetmore Carryl in MHarper’s 
Weekly. 





Report on Insects. 





United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Division of Entomology, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
your letter of April with enclosures from 
W. C. Webster. The formula for kero- 
sene, pyrettrum and soap given by one 
of your correspondents will not injure 
trees, but I cannot conceive that it will 
have the slightest advantage over the 
less complicated standard formulas for 
plant lice and scale insects. 

The letter from Stony Creek, N. Y., 
with accompanying specimens, has been 
considered. 

Tne bit of péach bark labeled No. 1 
carried no eggs or larvae. 

No. 2, cherry bark, carried the eggs of 
the common clover mite (Bryobia pra- 
tensis,) a circular about which is en- 
closed, 

No. 3, currant bark, carried the eggs of 
some common plant-louse, probably the 
current plant-louse (Myzus ribis.) 

No. 4, apple bark; carried the eggs of 
the common apple plant-louse (Aphis 
mali.) 

No. 5, pear bark, showed the old egg 
punctures of the Buffalo tree-hopper 
(Ceresa bubalus.) The standard kero- 
sene-soap emulsion is the remedy for the 
plant-lice mentioned. The egg punctures 
of the Buffalo tree-hopper need cause no 
alarm, while the clover mite is not in- 
jurious to fruit trees.—L. O. Howard. 


0. 
“O- 


Western New York apples have an al- 
most worldwide reputation, and the 
reader would regard as extravagant, per- 
haps, the statements made of the exten- 
sive assortment of Western New York 
apples shipped to King Edward of Eng- 
land and other royal personages, to say 
nothing of the immense patronage re- 
ceived from the wealthy men of foreign 
countries. Indeed, so valuable has the 
brand “Western New York Apples” be- 
come, that large shipments of Western- 
grown fruit sent to western commission 
men, have been repacked and labeled 
with that brand. This latter fact is 
learned from the annual report of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society 
for 1902, just published. It is a book of 
nearly one hundred and fifty pages, so 
rich in information about fruit raising 
and fruit handling that one wonders 
why any man, even if only slightly in- 
terested in fruit raising would be with- 
out it. The old Western New York 
Horticultural Society is nearing the close 
of its first half century. Its annual 
meetings are occasions of greatest in- 
terest and profit to its hundreds of mem- 
bers, and anyone sending a dollar to the 
secretary, John Hall, Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Rochester, N. Y., will 
be included in the membership, and will 
also receive free by mail a copy of the 
publication described. 

Bees visit 3,000,000 blossoms to gather 
a pound of honey. 

A welcome addition to any farm is a 
Well equipped tool or workshop. 

The Maryland station estimates that 
there are 3,000,0000 peach trees in that 
state. 

Brush the cow’s flank and udder before 
milking her. 

If you use commercial fertilizers it 
pays to use the best. As a rule, cheap 
fertilizers are absolutely worthless. 

In every community a person who can 
guarantee eggs to be fresh and sweet can 
always command a premium ovei the 
market price. 

The poultryman who understands the 
value of warmth not only gives the food 
warm in the morning, but gives warm 
water also three times a day. 

A good tool to cut strawberry runners 
is made by taking a wornout hoe to the 
blacksmith and have the shank 
straightened so the blade will be in line 
with the handle. Then you can stand 
Straight and walk along the row, cutting 
runners as you go along. 








**So Little Done So Much to Do.”’ 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

These were the last words of Cecil 
Rhodes on his death bed in Africa. He 
was a wonderful man. His ambition 
leaped over all bounds. He planned 
great things but death caught him before 
he could do much else than to gather 
together many million dollars. When 
he died he was just ready to accomplish 
great things. How many there are who 
make this fatal mistake made by Cecil 
Rhodes, the colossal diamond and gold 
mine manipulator. They over-tax them- 
selves and bring on early death in order 
to gather together large sums of money. 
They are never quite ready to accom- 
plish the good work that they have in- 
tended, therefore their early death 
makes their entire life, in one sense, a 
failure. How much better it would be 
for all men to do some little good each 
day of their lives, rather than to post- 
pone until a later day which may never 
arrive. Is it not true that the great- 
est good we do in this world is in the 
little acts of kindness and benevolence 
rather than the large gifts? Surely we 
hear more about the great gifts of rich 
men who have held on to their property 
until they can hold on to it but little 
longer, but it would seem that those who 
give away money when they are younger, 
and find it more of a sacrifice for them, 
deserve more credit and they get greater 
rewards, since they live to see the good 
resulting from their gifts. Though we 
hear more of the greater gifts given late 
in life, is it not certain that smaller gifts 
and daily acts of kindness over-balance 
the others mentioned in helpfulness and 
encouragement? Cecil Rhodes’s last days 
were miserably unhappy. Disappoint- 
ment thrust fangs into his vitals. It 
cannot be said that money making was 
his sole aim. In fact few people know 
what was his principal aim in life. To 
show his carelessness in attending to 
business, he once threw down upon the 
counter of a bank a pile of money and 
securities, ordering gruffly that the bank 
invest the amount for him. Then he 
rushed out of the office without waiting 
for the money or securities to be count- 
ed, or for a receipt to be given. Later 
the package was found to amount to 
many millions of dollars. He died worth 
$25,000,000. 

South Australian apples are now sold 
in European markets from 5 to 10 cents 
each; choice ones even higher. 

The largest egg laid by any European 
bird is that of the swan; the smallest 
that of the golden-crested wren. 

The largest hospital in Europe is at 
Moscow, which has 7,000 beds, 96 physi- 
cians, 900 nurses and cares for about 15,- 
000 patients annually. 

Germany furnishes about seven-eighths 
of the world’s supply of coal tar dyes, 
its incomes from this source being over 
$25,000,000 a year. 

The greenfinch is the earliest riser of 
the bird family. It sometimes begin to 
pipe at 1 o’clock on a summer morning. 
The blackcap comes next and then the 
blackbird. 

An acre of land will give 1,500 pounds 
of rose petals, from which five ounces 
of the attar may be distilled and this 
quantity has a market value of from $45 
to $85. The rose water, a by-product, 
amounts to 300 gallons the acre, worth 
from 75 cents to $1 a gallon. 








“Though we should burst, we can only 
be valued as we make ourselves valu- 
able’.””—Emerson. 

Customer (after beating the price 
down from $3.50 to $2.25)—‘“What right 
have you to call this a ‘one-price 
store’?”’ 

Dealer—‘‘Why not?” 

Customer—‘‘Why, you ask all kinds of 
prices.”’ 

Dealer—‘But my dear sir, the price of 
a thing is not what is asked, but what 
is accepted for it.”—Philadelphia ‘‘Press.” 
“What are you doing in the pantry, 
Willie?” 

“Oh, I was just seein’ if everything was 
locked up good and tight.’”—Indianapolis 
“News.” 

Customer.—“This steak is the toughest 
thing I’ve ever had here, waiter. Waiter 
(confidentially)—“‘Then you ain’t tried 
our roast chicken, sir.”—‘‘Tit-Bits.” 

c. A. Green has an entertainment 
which may be easily prepared and given 
anywhere, which represents the ‘Peace 
Conference of The Hague,” representing 
the kings, queens or rulers of the na- 
tions of the earth on the stage at once, 
each one having a little speech to make 
on the subject of peace between the na- 
tions. Price of this entertainment is 25 
cents post paid. Address, Chas. A. Green, 








Rochester, N. Y. 


Tree agents have been claiming un- 
justly that no apple trees are worth 
planting unless they are grown on whole 
roots. That is, they claim that in root 
grafting for the nursery the scions must 
be placed on the whole seedling root, in- 
stead of on a piece of the seedling root, in 
order to make a good tree. Nursery- 
men generally know that there is noth- 
ing in this claim, and in fact the agents 
who claim this themselves known bet- 
ter. Recently a Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college has issued a bulletin stat- 
ing that they have planted trees pro- 
duced by the whole root grafts, by the 
side of trees produced from piece root 
grafts, and whatever difference there is 
in the growth, vigor and productiveness 
is in favor of the trees produced by piece 
root grafting. This bulletin shows sev- 
eral illustrations of different varieties 
of apples showing similar results. This 
claim for grafting on whole roots was 
simply a dodge on the part of the agents 
to make planters believe that the only 
way to get good trees was to buy of 
these particular tree agents. Similar 
dodges will be practiced during the next 
100 years. The fact is, that it does not 
matter whether the scions are placed on 
whole apple roots or on a part of an ap- 
ple root. The piece of root on which the 
scion is grafted to start young trees in 
the nursery has no effect whatever upon 
the future of the tree, but simply starts 
and continues growth during the first 
year or two. After that time the scion 
throws out roots of its own, as every 
nurseryman with experience has discov- 
ered, since in digging the block of trees 
later the ordinary peculiarities of root 
growth of each variety are plainly man- 
ifested, showing that the piece uf apple 
root used originally had no permanent 
effect upon the tree. 





Cancer of the Breast. 





The letter of Sister Billings should be 
read by all suffering ones. So many 
women are dying of this terrible disease. 
Reader, cut this out and send it to any 
Similarly afflicted. For free book, giv- 
ing price of the Oil and particulars, 
address Dr. D. M. Bye, Box 525, Indian- 
apoils, Ind. 

West Bridgewater, Mass., Dec. 28, 1895. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Doctor—It is with a heart of 
gratitude to you and to the dear Father 
above that I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you of the entire removal of 
that cancerous growth which had for 
six years been preying on my system. 
When I commenced your treatment on 
June the 6th, the hard bunch on my left 
breast could scarcely be covered by a 
pint bowl; my body was much bloated, 
and I could only take liquid or the soft- 
est of solid food. On December the 6th, 
the last of the fungus growth came out, 
my body has resumed its normal condi- 
tion, and I can eat anything I wish with 
relish and _ pleasure. Our physician 
says, “It is wonderful!” My neighbors 
say, “It seems a miracle!” Words can 
not express my gratitude, but I will, 
whenever and wherever I may, proclaim 
the good news. 

Truly and gratefully yours. 
Mrs. Nancy F. Billings. 


WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
Cutter 





Also Bone Mills for making phos- 

phate and fertilizer at small cost for 

the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 

Fan Farm Feed Mills grind 

fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars. 

WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





THE 
NEW LENOX 


price. 


no talk necessary. 


$6.50 oor 





To sell or to give away it is $4 each. 
Agents Price Lists for less than 6. 
an Agent, a Merchant or a Minister, it is $4 each. 
Copper $6.50. 6 or more at wholesale 


“THE OLD STAND BY.” 


THE LENOX SPRAYER 6O., 


WE MAKE THEM ON WHEELS 
and WITHOUT. We still make the old 
reliable Lenox ee Sprayer, the old- 
est of all, but with most improvements. 
Has ‘automatic agitator inside. We make 
no air pumps, or so called compressed air 
business. Our machines are practical, (and 
not thrown away over the fence.) Just send 
for our book of “Convincing Evidence.” 
You will see who we are and what we 
make. We have the largest Bordeaux works 
in the country. We can send a gallon or a 
carload. Cheaper and more reliable than the 


nome mace LENOX KNAPSACK. 


GALVANIZED 


$4 


We have no 
You may be 


Any man who has a team, will sell a 
dozen a day just by showing the work. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER aes 
16 WEST STREET, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











Can do more and better 
work with this 


nT) CULT 10 than three men with common hoes 
If no one in your town sells it, 





send $1.25 for sample delivered. 








ROCK FALLS, 





LIBERAL:-TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Five Tools combined in one. 


ULRICH MFG. CO., 21 River St., 


ILLINOIS. ° 








PUMPS tnart 
PUMP |! 





Pumps 
for 
Spraying 


and 
Handling 
same. 





“(nion” Steam Pump G0. 
Battle Creek, 


Mich., 
U. S. A. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME: COMPANION. 























Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 








Harvard University Acting as Judges* 





Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the Evening Post, one of the 
leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 
remedy to cure the worst 
forms of kidney diseases. 
Later a public test was insti- 
tuted under the auspices of | 
the Post, and five Cases of | 
Bright’s "Disease and Dia- | 
betes were selected by them 
and placed under Dr. Mott’s 
care. In three months’ time 











cases before and after the treatment. 

Any one desiring to read the details of this public test 
can obtain copies of the papers by writing to Dr. Mott 
for them, 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an inter- 
national reputation that has brought him into correspon- 
dence with people all over the world and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken 
his treatment and been cured. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are suffer- 
ing with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble, either in the first, intermediate or last stages, 
and will be pleased to give his expert opinion free to 
those who “ill send him a description of their symptoms. 
An essay which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles and describing his new method of treatment will 
also be mailed by him. Correspondence for this > 
ose should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, 

, 51 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, O. 





NEW CURE 





FOR FITS 


If you suffer from Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickness 
or St. Vitus’ Dance, or have children or friends 
that do so, my New Discovery will CURE them, 

and all you are asked to do is to send for my 
FREE RESIEDIES and try them. They have 
cured thousands where everything else failed. 
Sent absolutely free with complete directions, ex- 
press prepaid. Please give A a full address. 


DR. W.H.M 
94 Pine Street, New Tie City. 








which will 
+ head bra 


complexion. Itis a a ay mond 
der, cream, cosmetic or bleach, 
but is absolutely pure and you can 
use it privately at home. It perma- 
nently removes moth patches, 
redness, crow's feet, pimples, blackheads, 
fieshworms, sallowness, freckles, tan, sun- 
burn, and all complexion disfigurements, 
Address, Madame M. Ribault, 4361 Elsa 
Builaing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHICHESTER S PILLS 


nal and Only Genuine. 


A torCHIC 
OEED and Gold metallic boxes, sealed 

with blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse 
rous Substitutions ond Imita- 
tiens. Ask your Druggist, or send 4 cents 12 
stamps for Particulars, ty aE 

and klet for Ladies, in letter, b 

return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. Sola by 
{chester Chemical Can 
2263 dison Square, PHILA., PAs 


Free Rupture Cure 


If ruptured write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 1281 Main Street, 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send free a trial of his won- 
derful method. Whether skeptical or not, get this free 
method and try the remarkable invention that cures with- 
out pain, danger, operation, or detention from work. 
Write to-day. Don’t wait. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 





Sa 
Ld 








ma prepared from S a of “Ss STAIN 
pine fal slands walnut, and restores Gray, 


ed, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 

brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 

y color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. “‘Walnutta’’ 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
_— — the hair restorers and hair 








yes wi!l in a lifetime. 

a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 
texte we will ot a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 12, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








SECRETS OF FRUIT GROWING. 
C. A.Green has been p) n Photographing orc —— 


senagunde, berry fields, etc., and_has collec 
over 100 photographs in a new book with ected 
tions to fruit growers, instructing the 
er in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything ss. illustrating and describing 
methods of p lanting and growing trees, etc. 
Something every — should have. The 
price is 25c., but we wil a. 10c. if you will 
mention this paper. oan now it catalogue will 









reliable. fies, ask D 
ESTER’S ENGLIS Si | 


Harari Ushests hwiky| SHOULD THE WIFE BE OLDER OR  ecshuginiesit of her own in_ such 
been chosen by the board 60 | YOUNGER THAN THE HUSBAND, |2ffairs. The older wife also has 
make examination of more experience in domestic affairs, 


| If aman marries at an early age he is 
inclined to marry a person older than 
himself. There are many reasons for 
the tendency in this direction. A man 
of twenty, looking about him for a wife, 
finds few girls in society able to inter- 
est him who are under twenty years of 
age. Often this young man takes more 
interest in girls who are twenty-four 
or five or possibly who are thirty years | 
old, since these older girls are more ex- |} 
perienced in the ways of society and the | 
world and are often more entertaining | 
than young girls. They are certainly | 
less diffident and more aproachable. If | 
your father had married at an early age 
he is convinced that he would have mar- 
ried a girl about his own age or older, 
and very likely she would have _ been | 
older. We are naturally thrown into 
the society of people who are about our 
own age. But since your father was 
looking for a wife for many years, he 
was 31 years old before he married, and 
his wife was fourteen years younger. | 
Between young people the difference of 
10, 12 or 14 years in age seems a vast 
difference, almost constituting a _ gulf 
between them, but it is surprising as 
we advance in ago how this barrier of a 
few years disappears, for when we reach 
middle life or old age a difference of 10 
or 12 years seems to be hardly noticea- 
ble between man and wife, or between 
friend and friend, but it is noticeable 
if the wife happens to be older than the 
husband, for the reason apparently that 
women seems to grow old faster than 
men. Why this should be so cannot be 
easily explained further than that men 
mix with the world and young people 
and are out in the open air exercising 
more, consequently they enjoy better 
health, and the tendency is to remain 
young longer than the wife who is con- 
fined more closely to her household du- 
ties. Ill-health gives one the appear- 
ance of age perhaps more than any 
other cause, unless it be sorrow or care, 
which digs deep furrows in our faces. 

As a rule let the wife be younger than 
the husband, and yet great difference in 
age is not to be desired. Having had 
some personal experience, I will say that 
my opinion is that a difference of 12 or 
14 years between the husband and wife 
is not too great. The husband should 
be the head of the family, should be the 
counsellor, should be able to conduct 
business and family affairs wisely, and 
should be able to impress his wife with 
the fact that he is thus able. If the 
man is younger than the wife, it may 
not be easy for him thus to impress her, 
but if he is ten or twelve years older, 
she will usually have no difficulty in ap- 
preciating his superior ability. What I 
wish to make plain is, that in married 
life either the husband or the wife is 
the leader. One or the other is the more 
masterful. If the wife is older than the 
husband, it will not be so easy for her 
to submit herself to the authority of the 
husband as though she were younger. 
The wife being older than the husband 
will naturally assume that she has more 
experience, and it will be more natural 
for her to attempt to manage affairs. 
Often it is best that the wife should 
manage affairs, since many times it hap- 
pens that the wife is the wiser and more 
capable of the two. Many people have 
to grow up together and have to form 


many things. 
the wife is younger than the husband she 
adapts herself more readily to his meth- 
od of living and his surroundings than 
though she were the older. 

But there are exceptions to all rules, 
and I know of many happy marriages 
where the wife is considerably older than 
the husband; there are advantages on 
either side of this question. 
the wife the more inclined to be consid- 
erate. 
girl, he is placed something in the posi- 


child, and he has to look out for the 
young wife to see that she is not indis- 
ereet or unwise in some of her actions; 





be — in tt — package. Address, 


, Rochester, N.Y. 





whereas an older wife would have 


somewhat similar tastes in regard t0O/jured by plowing it so deep. 
I have noticed that if|my practice to plow deep enough to turn 
over thoroughly all of the good soil in 


sionally, in certain places, the plow will 
turn up a little of the sub-soil, which will 


field it is apt to be an injury rather than 
a benefit. 
The older} crops, and of many plants, do not extend 


If a man marries a very young|ordinary plowing is deep enough for the 
foraging of these roots. 
tion of the father with a motherless|any deeper plowing would result simply 
in loosening the sub-soil to make it re- 
tain water, and this should be done with 
a sub-soil plow, which does not raise the 
sub-soil or mix it with the good soil. 


knows better how to manage the house, 
and is apt to be a better cook. She is 
stronger and better able to endure hard 
work and privation. 


° 














is from a _ photo- 


illustration 
graph taken of an old time school house 
such as was built 50 years ago, in many 


Above 


parts of this country. The editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower attended school 
during the early years of his life in a 
building much like the above, located 
one-half mile from the homestead farm 
where our editor was born. Many of the 
men who are now taking active part in 
important enterprises throughout this 
country received a large portion of their 
education in structures similar to the one 
illustrated. These buildings to-day are 
mostly torn down and their places oc- 
cupied by more modern buildings; a few 
remain, but they look desolate, and it 
is difficult to imagine that they were 
ever the scenes of active life. Yet in 
imagination I can see those old fash- 
ioned stone school houses, filled with 
healthy, happy and contented children, 
varying in age from 5 to 18 years. The 
methods of teaching forty years ago 
were far inferior to those of the present 
day, but many of the teachers of old 
times were superior men and women, 
and some of those who taught in our 
district I can never forget. Three of 
them are living in Rochester, N. Y., oc- 
cupying prominent positions. The above 
illustration is kindly sent by Miss Sadie 
N. Fenton, of Aurora, Ind., whose father 
once attended school in this old stone 
schooi house. I desire to call attention 
to the dearth of trees or shrubs about 
this school. Many modern = school 
grounds are equally barren. In riding 
through the country I often see modern 
schoo) buildings with large yards with- 
out trees or shrubs. Can you not imagine 
how greatly these grounds might be im- 
proved by judicious planting of trees 
and shrubs that might be dug from the 
forests? Please consider this question, 
you who have children attending dis- 
trict school, or you who are simply in- 
terested for the good of others. 


O. 
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Deep Plowing.—The old adage is 
“Plow deep while sluggards sleep,’ but 
it is possible to plow too deep, and such 
plowing is more disastrous than thin 
plowing. There is no rule in regard to 
the depth of plowing that will apply to 
all soils. A deep, rich loamy soil may 
be plowed 8 inches deep, whereas a thin, 
sandy or other soil may be greatly in- 
It has been 





the field. In plowing thus deep, occa- 


do no harm, but if an inch or two of 
the sub-soil is turned up over the whole 
farm 


Roots of ordinary 


lower than 4 to 6 inches. Therefore, 


The benefit of 


Horse Owners Should Use 
BAATIAG 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 











ae 
iy by J.E 
mbauit 
ex-Veteri- 
nto the 
Fen ch 
mant Stud 
—— S alii. ng = 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIR.N«. 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


sins beet ethers cae pelies 


ee ae iRheuma ism, 


tablespoonful of 
WE GUA ARANTEE cai mates oe BALSAM will 


prodoe more actual han a whole 


ag tem se 
7 sold is W ‘arran- 
at ee 










g 8 the cele bigh ferete, 
- Z new 1902 Model Et rEDOEWER BICYCL me 
eel, any height nm high ie equi a 
pne' 


including ug igh guaranteed 
handle eather covered oven, padded saddle, 
bear —_. —_— trimmings, beautifally hoon ed throng 
out, an: Fr enamel. str t Gears 
$10. O% fon for “the celebrated 1 

19-98 forthe celebrated 1902 Bi King or Elgin Queen Rieyele, 

15.75 for the highest grade 1902 bicycle made our three crown 
joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with the 
very finest equipment, including Morgan right highest 
grade pneumatic t @ regular $50.00 bicycle. 

. on. pA. nt wonder enieres. 


Kenwood. Bleyele 





offer ever heard of, 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & C C0., CHI "aHIGhE. 





FREE 


Sure Home Cure Consum) mnptto 

Bronchitis, aA and Weak ungs, 

To introduce my treatment in certain 

calities, 1 will, for a short = give a 
icines for3 months’ treatment No 0 
imposition, Write me about your case ewithout ‘delay. 
Dr. M. Beaty, 128 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, 


RELIABLE COMMISSION MERCHANT 
BATTERSON & CO., BUFFALO, N 


“Big F our” 


Not only operates in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, 


2,400 Miles 




















of the best constructed 
and finest equipped rail- 
road in America, but al- 
so maintains magnificent 
through train service in 
connection with the New 
York Central, Boston & 
Albany, and other roads. 


Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lyach, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass.& Ticket Agt. Ass’tG.P.&T.A, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


















Start Right. 
Success depends upon it. 
With the “incomparable” 


ordea ux 
NOZEAS.. 


and one of our ‘‘World’s best” 
you will save 75 per cent of the aenni leas 
d disease. We save money for 
lakes <5 y while pumping. 
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animals. Made o: 


THE DEMING 60. 

Twelve varieties of spray: 

for our booklet treating of f all Hinds 
of diseases and insects. Sent 
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Write us or our Western yet 
Henion & Hubbell, Chicago, Ills. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


neighbor and a neighbor’s trees, but all 





BEN DAVIS START IN LIFE, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Robin Le Grand. 
Once upon a time, away out among the 
Ozark mountains, there was a little 
baby. So many were in the Davis 
family that they didn’t take the trouble 
to name him and just called him Bud. 
The cold winter wind blew right through 
ithe house and swung his little hammock. 
The rain came right down and soaked 
his little gray clothes, But Bud grew 
plumper and plumper and by spring he 
was just bursting his dull-colored little 
clothes everywhere, and they had to get 
him something new. In a few days there 
was a picnic and there were a great 
many gaily dressed children there, and 
what must the thriftless Davis set do 
but deck little Bud in a bright pink dress. 
To tell the truth, nothing could have 
been prettier, and they all called him 
Blossom. But there came a great storm 
and spoiled the picnic, Poor Blossom’s 
pretty pink dress was so bedraggled that 
he could never wear it again. The naked 
little fellow was so ashamed that he 
kept out of sight. He kept growing all 
the same, but was so awkward and ugly 
that they called him Greenie, If any 
body came about he was sure to be out 
in the orchard, up a tree, hid. In the 
fall when the children were going to 
school,” Ben—for they had named him 
now—had grown to be a great big fellow 
with shining, rosy cheeks, and Minnie 
and Mollie begged to take him along and 
show him to the teacher, and at last they 
got permission. But when they got 
down to the valley road they met a 
traveling man in a buggy with trunks 
in it. He offered them a nickel for Ben. 
They hated to part with him, but wasn’t 
a nickel great riches? And wasn’t a 
good swap the greatest earthly achieve- 
ment according to the Davis folks? So 
the teacher never saw rosy cheeked Ben, 
but as Joseph was carried down into 
Egypt so Benjamin was carried out 
into the great world, and he too has done 
well, and become great. Where can you 
go and not see him? 


CANNED ASPARAGUS. 

Trim the asparagus and throw the 
pieces into cold water, then select quart 
jars. Arrange the asparagus buts down 
and thoroughly fill the jars. Throw 
straw or hay in the bottom of a wash 
boiler or better still white jar holders, 
stand the jars on this and pour sufficient 
cold water to nearly cover jars. Lay the 
lids on top, put the boiler over the fire, 
and cover closely. Boil steady about 3 
hours. Take up the jars, see that they 
the filled to overflowing with boiling 
water, 

Screw on covers as tight as possible. 
Stand where the air will not strike them 
for a couple of hours. When cold screw 
again covers and put in a dark dry place. 
—Mrs. E. A. Robbins, Wolcott, N. Y. 





Our subscriber, P. P. Allen, of Massu- 
chusetts, continues his alarming note in 
regard to crows, which he says are in- 
creasing in numbers every year, and wili 
eat us out of house and home if we do 
not watch and kill them. Their young 
are increasing every year while other 
birds are growing more scarce. Mr. 
Allen is certainly correct in stating that 
crows destroy the young song birds be- 
fore they are able to fly from their nests. 
I have known crows to kill and eat 
young robins that had recently been 
hatched in trees standing within 20 feet 
of our front piazza, in the city of Roch- 
ester. Mr, Allen tells of an incident 
where a flock of crows attacked a man 
and boy, and were only repulsed after a 
large number were killed. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In 
regard: to setting fruit trees close to 
line fences I wish to say, that we should 
consider the moral as well as the legal 
law. I admire fruit trees and ore 


people’s tastes are not like mine. I have 
just bought a house and lot in the vil- 
lage of Homer. The party of whom I 
purchased has planted a row of trees 
close to the east line and they have 
grown rapidly, the branches extending 
out over my neighbor’s garden. Is it 
right for me to allow these trees to 
stand thus encroaching upon my neigh- 
bor? Would the moral law justify me 
in crawling out on the limbs of my trees 
and gather fruit that has grown from 
the moisture and fertility of my neigh- 
bor’s garden to his detriment, owing to 
the shade given to his berries and vege- 
tables? My answer is no, I shall re- 
move my intruding trees.-E. D. Crosley. 
If your neghbor wishes to dig a trench 
on his land near your trees cutting off the 
roots that extend into his garden, I do 
not see that you have any remedy. Why 
not cut off the branches that extend 
over your neighbor’s garden.—Editor. 





HIS FIRST SPRAYING OUTFIT. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: We 
of southern central New York have 
hardly waked up to the positive neces- 
sity of spraying, and as may be sup- 
posed, our fruit crop is most uncertain 
and far from perfect. So far as I know 
there is not a grower here that makes 
a systematic fight against insects. 
Neither is much pride taken in trimming 
trees and making them otherwise a 
source of pleasure or profit. Most of 
the orchards I know of are old, unkempt 
in appearance and simply ‘alive with 
enemies of all kinds. Very few men have 
the hardihood to set out new orchards. 
The old residents say, ‘“‘This is not a 
good fruit country. There is no use to 
try to do anything more than get 
enough for our own use. If we do that 
we do well.’”’ Last year the crop was a 
failure. Not one orchard in twenty had 
a bushel of fruit of any kind, good, bad 
or indifferent. Some orchards that hap- 
pened to be favorably situated had a few 
apples, but they were very imperfect 
and did not keep well. 

Why there should be this apathy I can- 
not understand. We have in our midst 
the city of Binghamton, about forty 
thousand inhabitants, affording a 
good market. We have good shipping 
facilities, the country being well pro- 
vided with railroads, 

Does it not seem as if a man would 

need to be couragetus, under the cir- 
cumstances to attempt to break away 
from the rank and file and try to grow 
perfect fruit? But that is what I have 
undertaken. I have set out a young 
orchard, now beginning to come into 
bearing. I have bought a spraying out- 
fit and intend to use it as thoroughly as 
my knowledge will permit. I suppose it 
will be a battle, for I must fight not only 
the pests that would naturally infest 
my own orchard, but also those from all 
the country round about. 
I am not entirely unacquainted with 
this kind of warfare. For the past 
twelve years I have been fighting borers. 
I have lost a good many trees through 
that enemy. I have not yet learned all 
there is to be known, and do not sup- 
pose I ever will. But it seems to me as if 
our farmers were neglecting rare oppor- 
tunities to secure better fruit than they 
have been in the habit of growing, fruit 
that will keep well for home consumption 
and which will sell well on the market.— 
E. L. Vincent, Broome County, N. Y. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
herewith write you in regard to my 
peach orchard. The trees were put out 
by the previous owner of the farm 12x12 
and I find I cannot get a horse between 
them for cultivation. Now would it do 
any damage to cut off lower limbs at 
once? Also could I transplant same 
when the ground has thawed out this 


plum trees this month? They are Red 
Gem, Abundance, Burbank, Blue Daw- 
son and Hall.—Charles A. Post, N. H. 

Reply: You can remove some of the 
lower branches of the peach trees with- 
out injury, but it will probably be bet- 
ter to remove every other row of trees. 
Another plan would be to cut off the 
branches of every other row within four 
feet of the trunk. You will lose one or 
two crops of fruit from the trees thus 
cut back, but you will renew the lives 
of those trees and they will make very 
productive trees in the future. When 
these trees thus cut back come into bear- 
ing the other trees not cut’ back may be 
removed if you think necessary; this will 
make ample room for cultivation. Yes, 
you can prune the plum trees now any 
time before they leave out. 





THE APPLE BUD BORER. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


E. Dwight Sanderson, entomologist, 
Delaware Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


One of the worst insect nuisances in 
the young apple orchard in Delaware 
and Maryland, is the apple bud-borer, 
(Steganoptycha pyricolana Murt.) The 
injury is done by killing back the ter- 
minals and thus spoiling the shape of the 
young tree, and also by boring into the 
buds on trees being top-worked by bud- 
ding. The eggs from which the young 
borers hatch have not been seen, but are 
probably laid singly upon the terminal 
leaf-buds. The young larvae mine 
through the terminal leaves and bore 
down into the twig for one or two 
inches, killing it back for that distance, 
A new growth then shoots out from the 
last lateral bud, this is attacked and 
killed back, and so on until the branch 
has been badly stunted and given a zig- 
zag knotty growth, and the develop- 
ment of the tree checked, The borers 
rarely attack the terminals of old trees, 
but are very numerous in the tender 
“water sprouts” which occur along the 
crotches. 

The caterpillars hibernate over winter 
in their burrows, which are usually 
lined with silk, or in small silken cases 
on the trunk or branches. Their pre- 
sence is often indicated by a leaf-stem 
remaining at the tip of a twig, in which 
a borer is hibernating. The caterpillars 
transform to pupae early in May and 
the moths—the adult form of the insect 
—emerge about two weeks later. They 
are pretty little bluish-gray moths, with 
the wings expanding about one-half inch 
and marked with brown bands and 
dashes. These moths lay eggs from 
which larvae hatch and become full 
grown late in June, and the moths of 
the second brood appear early in July. 
A third brood of moths occurs about 
September ist. Thus during the sum- 
mer the whole life-cycle requires about 
six weeks, and there are probably four 
broods each year in this latitude. 

Until noticed in Delaware, this insect 
had been observed as an apple pest only 
in Missouri, some ten years ago. How- 
ever, Professor C. H. Fernald has in- 
formed me that he has received these 
moths from various parts of the country, 
where the larvae had been boring in 
rose twigs, and the insect may therefore 
become an apple pest in any of these 
places. 

This insect can undoubtedly be spread 
upon nursery trees when it is hibernat- 
ing during the winter and injury by it 
has often been noticed in nurseries. The 
moths often spread to young orchards 
from nearby old orchards where the 
borers have lived in the water sprouts. 
Remedies—Water sprouts on old trees 
adjoining orchards should therefore be 
kept pruned off. The terminals contain- 
ing hibernating larvae can usually be 
detected in winter and by careful prun- 
ing and the destruction of the cuttings, 
most of the borers can be destroyed. 
Thorough spraying with Paris green or 
some other arsenite will undoubtedly 
destroy some of the young larvae as they 
first eat through the leaves, but can 
hardly be depended upon to hold the pest 





spring? Our snow has all gone off now 
and frost is coming out of ground but 





gladly suffer inconvenience from 


freezes some at night. Also can I prune | 


under control.—E. Dwight Sanderson, 
Newark, Del. : 


Drunkards 
Cured Secretly 


Free Package of the Only Successful Cure 
Known for Drunkenness Sent to All 
Who Send Name and Address. 


A new discovery, odor- 














less and tasteless, which 
any lady can give in tea, 
coffee or food. It does its 
work so silently and sure- 
ly that while 
wife, sister or daughter 
looks on, a kard 


x his will ak ‘without his 
Og or co-o}.era- 


MR. & MRS, HARRY BURNSIDE, ye aie Ww. Haines, 


3081 Glenn Bidg., Cincinnati, O., and he will mail enough 
of the remedy free to show how it is used in tea, 


coffee or fo 
Harry Burnside says “With Golden 5S; 


Ts. 
eific 1 cured my husband of drinkin I — it in 
eoffee and after that he couldn’t drink liq 9 ar aah 
_to be around where it was. 


UFFER NO JORE 


After Fifty Years of Scientific Study and 
Experimentation, Dr. J. M. Peebles of Bat- 
tle Creek, Has Perfected a Treatment That 
Promises Health to All. 


Test the Treatment Free. 


In order to reveal to 
suffering humanity the 
Wonderful Discoveries 
he has made and to ex- 
lain to them his won- 



























“A Message of 
Hope,” which ev- 
eryone in poor health 
should have. This book 

ives you the key to per- 
ect health and fully ex- 
aay how thousands of 














that his treatment will 
cure, even though all else has failed, that he has instruct- 
ed the Institute, of which _ is physician-in-chief to give 
every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower who is in poor 
health, several days treatment absolutely free, ¥. order 
that they may know positively that it will cure them be- 
fore they are j me to ~ expense whatever. This offer is 
genuine and done purely to convince sufferers that the 
treatment is all that is claimed for it. Mr. J. Schlipp of 
157 Gregory street, Buffalo, writes as follows : “About a 
week ago my wife received the diagnosis and trial treat- 
ment from you. She has been benefited more by you in 
one week than by all the other doctors we have had and 
we have had one constantly for four years. The results 
of the treatment is senietiek: ” It will cost you abso- 
lutely nothing to test this wonderful treatment for your- 
self, so write at once for it. Address, Dr. Peebles Insti- 
tute of Health, Battle Creek, Mich., drawer P 8, stating 
your troubles and they will J gma a special treatment to 
fit your exact condition and send you free of costa full 
diagnosis of your case with their professional advice and 
their book “(A Message of Hope. 


CANCER == CURED BY Assent Tien. es 
Cranes i. D. sortnateld. Mee 


WEAK EYES MADE STRONG 
Sight Restored at Small Expense 


W.O Coffee. the Des Moines, lowa, 
cota has discovered remedies that not 
unly prevent blindness jn oz, case when 
=e in time, but tel tare s t to those 

























rtially or blind 
poe RR scums, cenettine films. a!' 
nflammations of the e es or eye strains, He 
has published asplendid book with colored 
photographs from lifeillustrating alleye 
jiseases, 80 you can see your Own case, 
It tells how you can cure yourself at 
home by his = tion Treatment at 
small expense. ‘offee a this 
book FREE to all who are affife t 
eye trouble and write him. Ask Sree Book.” Address 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 861 Good Block, Des Moines, ta, 


D 18 YOUR HUSBAND, ka oR Ts a 


If so, send us your name and address inka postage, 
ye willsend you pce me oner wee vi ‘aii 
free ,how togiveitsecretly{ ‘isoderiens 
tsar and willeure {hls deaf lbabt ately 

ts knowledge or consen nee apa Vgecnet Ouse’ 
For the Drink Hable, and willoost you uothineto ert it. Good for both sexes. 
MILO DRUC CO., Dept. 118 8t. Louls, Mo. 


Think Caustic ———-, Best Liniment Ever 








Jackson, O., Feb. 21, 1901. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
i give me your price on CAUSTIC 

LSAM as I have not sent to you for 
sane time and have just used the last bot- 
tle this day. Would be pleased to have 
your prices on % dozen bottles. I think it 
is the best horse liniment I have ever used. 
S. CAMPBELL.—Advt. 
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A womans discovery 


By many years 
of constant aac, 
and experiments, 
have perfected a 
simple, harmless 
vegetable remedy 
that will quickly cure all female 
diseases, as well as the piles. It is 
nature's own remedy and will not 
only relieve, but will absolutely, \ 
thoroughly and permanently cure the ail- } 
ments peculiar to women, such as falling of 
the womb, leucorrhea (whites), displace- 
ments, ulceration, granulation, painful or 







scanty periods, irregular menstruation and all the pelvic ills of 
women. It positively cures rectal ulcers, piles, hemorrhoids, | 


tumors, itching, blind or bleeding piles in either sex. It cures 
promptly, privately and permanently without the repugnant 
methods in general use by physicians. You can escape embar- 
rassing examinations, avoid humiliating exposures, cheat the 
surgeon’s knife out of baptism in your blood. 

¢ treatment is so simple, mild and effectual that it will not 
interfere with your work or occupation. Thousands and thous- 
ands of letters are being received from grateful persons from all 
parts of the world who have been cured by the use of this rem- 
edy. The first package is free, send for it—send to-day. I 


know that a fair trial of it will result in your becoming its en- 
thusiastic advocate and friend. With it I will send literature of 
interest and value. Do not neglect this opportunity to get cured 
yourself and be in a position to advise ailing friends. 


Consider well the above offer and act upon it at once. 
It is made in the sincere hope of aiding you and spread- 
ing the knowledge of a beneficent boon to sufferers. 


Earnestly hopefully, faithfully, 
MRS. CORA B. MILLER, 
306 Comstock Building, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


RHEUMATISM 


A Cure Given 











GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 





CORRESPONDENCE CONTINUED. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
have taken your paper regularly for ten 
years and have been interested and 
profited by all the departments. It 
seems to be well suited for all conditions 
of rural or city gardening, farming, and 
orcharding, but personally I take great 
interest in the poultry department. 1 
attribute much of my success in poultry 
raising to the common-sense articles and 
the discussions published in your pa- 
| per.—D. C, Cowing, Mass. 








REMEDY FOR PEACH BORER. 


R. Morrill, esq.: I desire to take only 
amoment of your time to answer the 
following questions. Peach growers are 
|often advised to protect their peach 
| trees against the peach grub by banking 


them up, the latter part of June, with a | 
inches | 


|sharp mound of soft earth six 
|high. It is assumed that this banking 


|is done before the insect lays the eggs 


| which produce the grub, and that as a/| 


result the trees are not disturbed, pro- 
viding all the borers were dug out be- 
|} fore the banking was done. Will you 
|kindly state whether you advise this 
|banking of the peach trees? If not 
what method do you advise? I only ex- 
pect a few words from such a busy man 
as you are. I enclose stamped envelope 
|for reply.—C. A. Green. 

Mr. Morrill replies to Green’s Fruit 
Grower as follows: Replying to your 
inquiry relative to the mounding process 


spring to plant then, and those who are 
ready to plant in the fall to plant at that 
time, if you are not too far north where 
the winters are severe. 





J. B. Warren, of Ohio, writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower that he set fence posts 
in 1856, and having a chance to pick his 
posts he took all except two from the 
top end of the log. The other two were 
from the butt end. The two posts from 
the butt end of the log rotted in two 
years time, while the others set top end 
down were all sound when last exam- 
ined. 


“You, think I am dead,”’ 

The apple tree said, 

| "Because I have never a leaf to show, 

| Because I stoop, 

d my branches droop, 

| And the dull, gray mosses over me grow; 
| But I’m alive in trunk and shoot. 

| The buds of next May 

| I fold away, 

| But I pity the withered grass at my root.”’ 
—Evangelical Messenger. 











But few incidents of modern times have 
|been of greater interest than that of 
| Andree’s expedition toward the North 
|Pole in a balloon over four years ago, 
no tidings of which have since been 
received. A portion of his equipments 
were picked up on the north coast of 
King Charles Island about three hun- 
;}dred miles from the place where he 
|started. That such a hazardous voyage 
|should be undertaken is typical of the 
|times in which we live. People of this 
|country risk their fortunes on the turn 
of a card, or the turn of the stock or 


By One 
|for preventing the ravages of peach borer 
Who Had It. | would say I have practiced it for years 





|mounds late in May instead of June, 
working them down gradually and as 

the borer egg is deposited we leave him 
it has not returned. i 


7 Aaa given it to a number who | up where his work shows if we do not 
were terribly afflicted, and it e 


| destroy the egg before hatching which I 
=f one desiring to give this precious remedy a trial, I assume is usually the case. 


Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheumatism. I suffered as those who have it | 
know, for over three years, and tried almost everything. 
Finally I found a remedy that cured me completely and 





ected a cure in every case. | 
We mound 


send it on receipt of ro cts. in stamps to pay mailing. | F 
Adtupes, Mask 0. Jocah, Ine aleaceay Bidg., whe: | up again late in fall (November) leaving 
Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true.—Pub. |it all winter as a protection from crown 
|injury by ice or severe freezing, taking 





with great satisfaction only we put the} 


DO You SCRATCH ? | away ciean early in May and opening a 
leaving it open 


Itching Eczema, all skin diseases cured. I cure when physi- 
cians and patent medicines fail. 32,000 patients testify to truth 
of above. Send 6 cts. for trial treatment. W. A. BU 
33x Theodore Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


FA FOLHS *220115 pounds » month. Safe and 


Sure. Send 4cents for sample box, etc. 
TAPE-WOR 


HALL CHEMICAL Cv. Dept. 164 St. Louis, Mo. 
and LIQUOR HABIT CURED without incon- 


venience or detention from business. Writ 
THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS Co., 





ARA! 
BOOKLET FREE. BYRON FIELD & 00,, 
DEPT. A.X, I8STATEST., CHICAGO, 





EXPELLED WITH HEAD. GU. NTEED, 
Dept. P 7. Lebanon, Ohio. 
PTU RE CURED while you work. You pay 
> SE when cured. No cure, no pay. 


SPEIRS, Box 969, WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





THE B L oo v 

nvetiattne color for 29M. gle ° A ever 
used, can’t be detected in strongest light, will not wash or rub off 
asc for trial pkge, full instructions for applying and removing. 
PERFECT COLOR CO., 29 Bridge Street. Westbrook, Maine. 





Cured i ar Oa 
CANCERS fiitcre's diuidore, “°K” sxsthont, Pain. 
remedy. Written guarantee. Illustrated treatise free. 
DR. E. E. GRAY CANCER CO., 215 S. Illinois St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


RCHARD PROFIT 
working all the frut 


a sala! 

















SPRAYERS. 


Compressed air and self operating, 
steel tank, capacity 4 gals. Brass Air 
Pump, Brass Nozzle for long distance 
or fine deli spray.Solid stream, long hose 
and carrier strap, all ready for use. 
Prices from $1.50 up. Address, 


Brooks Sprayer Co., 
818 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








“A Gold Mine On Your Farm” 


is the title of the most complete and compre- 
hensive illustrated Treatise, on the subject of 
spraying, with tables of costs and formulae. The 
result of actual use at the leading Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, tells of the SPRAMOTOR, 
the ‘“Gold Medal” machine at the Pan-American. 
8&4 copyrighted pages. We mailit free. Ask for it. 
SPRAMOTOR CoO., 
ndon, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Lo Can. 




















To all Present and Prospective Patrons. 

I want to thank them for the good things they 
are saying about my celebrated Red Rubber Seam- 
less Gloves, the best and cheapest all-purpose 

ove on the market. My beautiful illustrated cat- 

will be sent to all my patrons as soon as 
possible. Thanking you all for past favors, I shall 
endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. Send 
for price list. 
WALLACE DAVIS, Canton, Ohio, Box 59 


basin around the tree, 
about a week. Then go over the lot 


RD,| searching for borers which are instantly 


detected by their castings “if alive’ and 
are dug out and the soil hoed back level 
around the tree, leaving level three to 
four weeks before mounding again. We 
follow this routine annually. It is not 
as expensive as it sounds and since I be- 
gan the practice borers have been re- 
duced to a minimum, probably not over 
10 per cent. what we got before and the 
bodies of my trees keep in excellent con- 
dition, so I vote it a good practice. 
Yours respectfully, 
R. Morrill, Mich. 





W. R. Thompson, of Kentucky, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that white ants 
in his locality are a great pest, eating 
off fence posts and cutting away sills in 
houses and other buildings, and asks 
how to destroy these insects. But we 
cannot reply since we have had no ex- 
perience with them. 





WHITE ELDERBERRIES. 


Editor Green Fruit Grower. In the 
foothills of southern California the el- 
derberry often becomes a tree over a foot 


peditions which seem even more fool- 
hardy. I once visited Chimouni, a little 
village located near the foot of Mount 
Blanc, which shoots up into the sky 15,000 
feet like the spire of a church steeple. 
Gazing at this mountain from the village 
below it would not seem possible that 
any man could ever reach the summit, 
and yet every summer perhaps hun- 
dredes of people attempt the ascent. 
Last year thirty people lost their lives 
in this attempt. Why should men un- 
dertake such feats as Andree and others 
of his class have attempted? Is fame 
so valuable that life is nothing in com- 
parison? What is fame to a man after 
he is dead? I can see reason and sense 
jin attempting some brave act to save 
| life, or even where a man jeopardizes 
|his future welfare in acts of benevolence, 
|but I cannot sympathize largely with 
the risking of life simply for notoriety. 
“The fact that Chadbourne, N. C., has 
become the greatest strawberry produc- 
ing point in this country is due mainly to 
| soil, climate, transportation and geo- 
|graphical position. The soil grows the 
largest and sweetest berries known, the 
climate is so tempered by the Gulf 
Stream that extremes of temperature 
are unknown, and the transportation fa- 
cilities are such that the berries can be 
quickly put on the market. But the most 
important consideration, certainly so 
far as price is concerned, is the geo- 
graphical position of the place. Here 
the berry crop ripens just at the right 
time to supply the demand on a market 
that at any other time would be glutted 
by berries from some other section. 
“Experience has demonstrated to the 








through and growing about 10 feet high. | Chadbourne colonists that they can make 


Nine years ago I moved one placing it in 
a fence row and used it for a post. It 
is now 11-2 feet in diameter and is still 
alive. Elderberries here when ripe are 
white and are good to cook, but our peo- 
ple make no use of them. The wild birds 
soon consume all this fruit. I have been 
troubled in my orchards with gophers 
which have destroyed the trees which I 
have been compelled to replace; the| 
gopher is one of the worst pests we have. | 
When apple trees are 6 to 8 inches | 
through, gophers don’t bother them | 
much, but they are destructive to young- 
er trees, gnawing off the bark at the base | 
of the tree. I have recently learned to | 
place broken glass under the _ roots} 
mixed with earth, when I set out the | 
tree. I also put broken glass around | 
the body of the tree quite thick, buying | 
the glass of small boys. The glass 
keeps away the’ gophers. Tell your 
readers San Jose is pronounced San 
Hou-say.—Subscriber. 





H. C. Lewis, of Michigan, says that he 
has a huckleberry marsh of about two 
acres near which is a slight elevation, 
and on which he wishes to plant fruit 
trees. He wants to know if the marsh 
jand after being drained would be a good 
place for any kind of fruit trees or plants. 

Reply: We would not select’ this 
marsh land for any kind of fruit, since 
it must be very low land and late spring 
frosts, and frosts at other seasons settle 
there worse than on elevated locations. 
The land slightly elevated near by would 
be much more desirable for fruit trees. 
We plant trees both fall and spring. I 








mention Green’s 





advise all who are ready to plant in the 


money on strawberries three out of four 
years. Shipments of berries from that 
point began last spring on April 28, at 
40 cents a quart, or $12 a crate. One 
six-acre berry field produced a net profit 
of $670 in the first of May. 





Virginia Growing Many Apples.— 
Many Virginia counties are becoming fa- 
mous for their apple crops. Estimates 
from the different railroads where apple 
shipments have been made from _ the 
counties contiguous to the Blue Ridge, 
which is the great apple-growing region, 
show a total of about 200,000 barrels. This 
is considered a very conservative esti- 
mate, too. As the product of one or- 
chard in Rappahannock county was sold 
for $10 per barrel, and none in other 
orchards was sold for less than $2 per 
barrel, it can be seen the apple rev- 
enue is quite a large one. So great is 
the interest in fruit-growing becoming 
that suitable lands have advanced much 
in price. Some young orchards com- 
prise as many as 4,000 trees. 








Advertisement.—I have a few barrels 
only of apples for sale at $5.00 per barrel. 
The varieties are Northern Spy, Greening 
and Baldwin. While these apples are 
carefully assorted, they are not quite as 
large and fine as apples are in this local- 
ity in more productive seasons. Charles 
A. Green, Rochester, N. Y. 





Don’t brood over ‘the past nor dream 
of the future, but seize the instant and 
get your lesson from the hour. 


re) 


To make cows use Sharples Cream tors. Book 
«Bustases Dolrying® pad eatalogee otc iron, W. Chanter, Pe. 





grain market, or risk their lives in ex- | 





Completed Proverbs. 





“The pains of mind surpass the pains 
of sense,” when one has no sense. 

“There’s no smoke without fire,’ but 
often those who call attention to the 
smoke have started the fire. 

“Who has love in his heart has spurs 
in his sides,” and wheels in his head. 

“He that takes a wife takes care,’”’ un- 
less he takes care first. 

“No one ever repented of having held 
his tongue.”’” What; not when he was 
thirsty, and the question was ‘‘What’s 
yours?” 

“A fool uttereth all his mind,’ but 
that’s nothing. 

“From saving comes having,” but not 
as quickly as it comes from grabbing at 
everything in sight. 

“*Tis deeds must win the prize,” un- 
less they fall into a lawyer’s hands. 

“Man wants but little here below,” and 
| that little somebody else gets. 
| Many a true word spoken in jest is 
Mat- 





|taken in deadly earnest.—L. de 
thewman in the December Era. 





A French naturalist asserts that if the 
world should be become birdless, man 
could not inhabit it after nine years’ 
time, in spite of all the sprays and pois- 
ons that could be manufactured for the 
destruction of insects. The insects and 
slugs would simply eat all the orchards 
and crops in that time. 





While the day lingers, do thy best.— 
W. H. Burleigh. 
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The tires being wide they do not: nei aS war id 

he w jonotcutin e ; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of the short lift. — equipped with our fam- 
ous Eleetrie Steel Wheels, eitherstraight or stag- 
height from * to60 very 





SETTLES: 


Baskets 
and 

| Veneers 

i IL Send for Price 
‘l a 


W. WEBSTER BASKET 








CO., Charlotte, Monroe Co., N.Y. 
BERRY BOXES AND 
CRATES. 













Wire Stapled Machine 
made Berry Baskets made 
over forms, insuring them 
to be uniform in size, and 
they are neat, light, and 
durable, Made from 

































wood, poplar, and maple. Price, $2.50 per M ; in 10,000 
lots at $2.40 per M. Send 2 cent stamp for sample and 
| circulars. ANDREW REASH 
| Mahoning Co. New Springfield, Ohio. 
<@ BERRY BASKETS. 
(lig SS ° We sell our machine-made stand- 
WG Wks | ard quart Berry Baskets with sta- 
he N le in bottom, at $2.40 per 1,000. 
| wer price in larger lots. Write 
<a for descriptive catalogue. 
‘WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
| Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Also, BEEKEEPERS’ Sup- 
PLIES. Why not order now 
and get the discount allow- 
ed on winter orders. Price 
list FREE. Address, 
Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
Beruin Heicuts, Ertz County, Onto, 
Berry Boxes 
and Baskets 
Fruit and 
Vegetable 
, Pac ned of 
every kind. Send for catalogue, 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., 
New Albany, Ind. 
PICKETT’S 
seorronat GRATES and BASKETS 
Are Superior to any in use 
Send for Descriptive Circular 
_ and Price List. 
Address, W. PICKETT, 
' ANDOVER, O. 
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PAINT WITHOUT OIL 


Cuts Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent.—A Free Trial Pack- 
age is Mailed to Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. ¥., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the 
use of oil. He calls it Powderpaint. It 
comes to the farmer a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof and as dura- 
ple as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone, brick and plaster, spreads and 
looks like oil nt and costs about one- 
fourth p Sag ~ farmer has heretofore had 

ay for paint. 
to Pfite to Mr. A. L. Rice, 305 North 8t., 
Adams, N. Y., giving the name of the 
dealer from whom you buy your paints, 
Mr. Rice will send you a free trial of his 
new discovery, also color card and full in- 
formation showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. Write to-day. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











yyYIGH LAND FRUIT FARM of 167 acres 
for sale; a strong rich loam; lies high 
and rolling; has 65 acres of orchards, 
peaches, pears, plums and apples, in 
full bearing; 18 acres of basket willows, 
very valuable; buildings first class; located 
3 miles from Lyons, 1% miles from R 
siding. For particulars inquire of C. A. 
Goetzman, Lyons, N. Y. 
TEXAS HOME FOR SALE—18 acres, 
hog proof; 20 in orchard; well located 
0 lenty of out-build- 


iry; good land; 
Bg he tephenville, Texas. 


ings; two miles from 
G. W. Jenks. 
OSE COMB White and R. C. Brown 
Leghorns’ eggs 75c per 15; White 
Klondike eggs, $1.50 per 15. L. Pratt, Mary- 
land, N. Y. " 
EORGIA PIT GAMES —Illustrated cat- 
alogue free. BEggs, $3.00 per setting; 
two settings, $5.00. Mention this 
Hollyhurst Poultry Yards, Blakely, Ga. 
ANTED-—To list for sale and exchange 
ranches, farms, city property, mills, 
merchandise, no matter where located. 
Dell Gregory, Craig, Mo. 
ELGIAN HARES—Pure bred, pedi- 
reed stock at reasonable prices; bar- 
gain ist and booklet free. Riverside Rab- 
bitry, Box E, Brisben, N. Y. 
ARM FOR SALE—65 acres, in Orange 
county, near Port Jervis, N Y.; good 
buildings, water, orchard; A-1 market for 
poultry, dairy, etc.; good fruit situation; 
price, with tools and live stock, $2,500; pos- 
session at once. J. Vonder, 522 Summer 
avenue, Newark, N. J. 
ONGOLIAN, English Pheasants, $1.75 
setting; Golden Pheasants, $4.50 set- 
ting; Hamburgs, Anconas, I. Reds, In- 
dianrunner Ducks, all Game, Seabright Ban- 
tams,. etc., setting; Fantails (Have- 
meyer’s) all colors, $1.85 pair; Fancy Pig- 
eons, Ring Doves; illustrated catalogue; 
directions raising Pheasants, exchanges, 
breeding points, etc., 10c. Ferd. Sudow, 
Amityville, New York. Wanted—Pigeons, 
Fantails, Poultry, Pheasants. 
EGHORNS—Single and Rose Comb, 
White, Single Comb, Brown and Buff; 
15 eggs, 75 cents; 105, $4.00. Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Rider, Maryland, Otsego Co., New York. 
Yrs SALE—Pure bred B. P. Rocks ex- 
clusively. Cockerels $1.50, Pullets $1.00. 
Eggs $1.00 al 15. Chas. L. Hydorn, Morris- 
town, N. Y. 
XHIBITION Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Excellent layers. Fine poultry. Hess, 
$2.00 per 15; $3.50 per 30. Incubator eggs $.00 
per 100. Sherman Sanderson, Lunenburg, 
Worcester Co., Mass. 
NSERT YOUR NAME in our Poultry 
Directory and receive sample poultry 
papers, catalogues, etc., every day. Only 
ten cents silver. Poultry Directory Co., 
Goshen, Ind. 
OSE COMB White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White and Silver Wyandottes, 


16 eggs, $1.00; 39, $2.00. Rouen Duck eggs, 
$1.00 per ll. Mullbery Poultry Farm, 
Poneto, Ind. 


F YOU want winter egg producers get 
my Peerless strain R. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, bred from selected winter layers for 
5 years. Stock is vigorous, has Fo color, 
ideal —— and red eye. Eggs, 1.25 per 13, 
26 for $2.00. Address L. R. Browne, Heart 
Lake, Pa. 
INGLE COMB Buff lognoree, 15 eggs 
S $1.50; single comb White Leghorns, 
hite Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, 15 eggs $1 Norman Petrie, 
Lafargeville, N. Y. 
ARRED Plymouth Rocks and Light 
Brahmas’ eggs, $1.00 per 15. Stock for 
sale at all times. R. Whitaker, Dryden, 
Mich. 
HITE WYANDOTTE and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock, thoroughbred _ stock. 
Eggs, $1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. E. B. Ketch- 
am, South Haven, Mich. 
OSE COMB White and Brown, Single 
Comb White Leghorns, White Klon- 
dikes, White Indian Game Bantams. Eggs, 
7éc per 15. Some fine Cockerels for sale. 
Mrs. H. Valentine, Cambridge, N. Y. 
EGGS $1. Full blood R. C. and §. C. 
Brown Leghorns and American 


Dominiques. Send express money order or 
a letter. Wilson Moorhead, Lutz- 
ville, Pa. 


LANTS WANTED of red and black 

Raspberry, Blackberry and Strawber- 

ry, also peach trees. Please state what va- 

rieties you have and prices. M. Brown, No. 
30 Highland avenue, Rochester, N: Y. 

1 EGGS Tic., 30 $1.25, White Wyandotte, 

R. C. W. Leghorn, Lt. Brahma and 

B. B. R. G. Bantam. White Holland Turkey 

$1.50 per doz. Belgian Hares $1.00 per pair 

apd up. Julius Mills, Hume, Allegany Co., 


SECRETS OF THE NURSERY BUSI- 
NESS AND HINTS TO FRUIT GROW- 
ERS, is the title of a new publication, illus- 
trated with hundreds of photographs of 
nurseries, orchards, and berry fields, printed 
on elegant paper. Sent by mail, post paid, 


Some Up to Date Fashions. 





For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with one of the largest 
and most responsible manufacturers of 
patterns to offer some of their reliable 
patterns at the nominal price of 10c each. 
We have tested these patterns and take 
pleasure in recommending them to our 
readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fash- 
ions are offered each month. For 50c we 
will send you any three of the patterns 
described and illustrated below and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year. 





4105 Box Plaited 
Eton jecket, 32, 
34, 36 bust. 


To cut this Eton in the medium size 4 1-4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2 1-4 yards 
44 inches wide or 2 1-8 yards 52 inches wide 
will be required when box plaited sleeves 
are used; 4 3-4 yards 21 inches wide, 2 1-4 
yards 44 inches wide or 2 yards 52 inches 
wide when bishop sleeves are used. 





4114 Eton House 
Jacket, 32 to 40 bust. 


To cut this blouse in the medium size 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 3-4 yards 
27 inches wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide or 
2 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 
3-4 yard for shield and stock collar. 

To cut this jacket in the medium size 
3 1-2 yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 1-2 
yards 27 inches wide, 2 1-4 yards 32 inches 
wide or 1 7-8 yards 44 inches wide will be 
required, with 3 3-4 yards of insertion and 
7 1-2 yards of lace to trim as illustrated. 


4107 Sailor Blouse, 
82 to 40 bust. 





4104 Seamless Cor- 


setCover, 82 to 
4 bust. 


To cut this corset cover in the medium 
size 1 yard of material 36 inches wide will 
be required, with 4 yards of beading and 
5 yards of edging to trim as illustrated. 

To cut this dress for a girl of ten years 
of age, 6 1-4 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards 32 inches wide or 3 1-2 yards 
44 inches wide will be required. 


4102 Girl's Dress, 
8 to 14 yrs. 





4106 : 
Yoke Petticoat, 4103 Misses’ Five- 
22 to 82 waist. —. poh 12 to 


Four-Gored 


To cut this petticoat in the medium size 
41-4 yards of material] 21 inches wide, 3 1-2 
yards 27 inches wide, 2 3-4 yards 32 inches 
wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
quired for the upper portion; 4 1-2 yards of 
embroidery 14 inches wide for flounce, or 
3 yards 21 inches wide, 2 1-2 yards 27 inches 
wide, 2 yards 32 inches wide or 1 1-4 yards 
44 inches wide. 

To be made with or without Graduated 
Flounce. 

To cut this skirt for a miss of 14 years of 
age 8 yards of material 21 inches wide, 6 3-4 
yards 32 inches wide, 4 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required when flounce is used; 
4 3-4 yards 21 inches wide, 4 1-2 yards 32 
inches wide or 2 3-4 yards 44 inches wide 
when skirt is left plain. 

To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 


body, over the dress close under the 


Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





The department of agriculture, in a 
recent bulletin on “The Apple and How 
to Grow It,’”’ suggests the following va- 
rieties for northern Indiana and south- 
ern Michigan. 

Tetofsky, Early Harvest, Oldenburg, 
Golden Sweet, Red Stripe, Early Straw- 
berry, Maiden Blush, Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Red Astrachan, Trenton Early, 
Early Joe, Benoni, Primate, Longfield, 
Fall Wine, Rambo, Gravenstein, Fa- 
meuse, St. Lawrence, Jefferis, Bailey 
Sweet, Melon, Jacobs Sweet, Wagener 
Northern Spy, Esopus, Rome Beauty, 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Wine, Rhole Island 
Greening, Wine Sap, York Imperial, 
Lansingburg, Fall Pippin, Porter, Moth- 
er Shiawassee, Jersey Sweet, Wealthy, 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Smokehouse, 
Westfield, Newtown, Spitzenburg, Red 
Canada, Dominie, Tompkins King, Hub- 
bardston, Romensten, Roxbury, Stark 
and Yellow Newtown. 

A certain pompous and officious judge 
in a western town had just fined a young 
lawyer $10 for contempt of court. After 
it had been paid a grave old attorney 
walked up to the bench and laid down a 
$10 gold piece. 

“What is that for?’ asked the judge. 

“For contempt, your honor,” was the 
reply. 

“But I didn’t fine you for contempt,” 
answered the judge. “There must be 
some mistake.” 

“O, no, there isn’t,” replied the old 
man. “IT have cherished a secret con- 
tempt for this court for a long time, and 
I’m willing to pay for it.” 








If stoves are put away for the sum- 
mer, they should be put in as dry a 
place as possible, in order to prevent 
their rusting. It is a good plan to leave 
ashes in the stove, as they will absorb 
the moisture, and thus help prevent the 
inside of the stove from rusting. 


4) 
0 


Mrs. Muggins—Your husband seems 
like a man with an iron will. 

Mrs. Buggins—A pig iron will.—Rail- 
road Gazette. 





oO 
‘O- 


A good bishop once lost his see, 
To an oculist straightway went he; 
“Good sir,’’ said the bishop, 
“Pray have you in this shop 
Something neat in stained-glasses for me?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 








Cancer Cured. 





Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and 
tumors are a painless cure. Most cases 
are treated at home without the services 
of a physician. Send for book telling 


what wonderful things are being done. 
Gives instant relief from pain. Ad- 
dress, Dr. B. F. Bye, Indianapolis, Ind. 





The good minister of a Scottish par- 
ish had once upon a time a great wish 
for an old couple to become teetotallers, 
which they were in no wise eager to 
carry out. After much pressing, how- 
ever, they consented, laying down as a 
condition that they should be allowed 
to keep a bottle of “Auld Kirk” for me- 
dicinal purposes. About a fortnight 
afterward John began to feel his resolu- 
tion weakening, but he was determined 
not to be the first to give way. In an- 
other week, however, he collapsed en- 
tirely. “Jenny, woman,” he said, “I’ve 
an awfu’ pain in my heid; ye micht gie 
me a wee drappie, an’ see gin it’ll dee 
me ony guid.” ‘Well, gudeman,” she 
replied, “‘ye’re owre late o’ askin,’ for 
ever sin’ that bottle cam’ into the hoose, 
I’ve been bothered sae wi’ pains i’ my 
heid, ’t is a’ dune, an’ there’s nae drap- 
pie left."—New York Tribune.”’ 





A straw stack heavily laden with snow 
fell over on a cow that was feeding from 
it. The farmer who owned the cow 
thought she had been killed and so he 
made no effort to dig her out. But 
twenty-two days later he detected a 
movement in the stack and forked the 
straw away with the result of finding 
the cow very much alive with a new- 
born calf by her side. 








There is naught in nature 

E’er moved me with so deep an inspiration 

As “— the hermit thrush, that tiny crea- 
ure, 

Poured out at eventime its sweet libation 

Of heavenly music through the lonely wood 





Willie—Pa, what does “a middle aged 
person” mean? 

Pa—That depends on the age of the 
person who uses the expression.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
FOR 
Money Crops. 


Fruit, Truck, 
Grass, Corn, Wheat. 


You get YOUR share of the profit when 
you use this ideal predigested Ammoniate. 
Send postal for formulas and books. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
i2Cr. John Street, - New York. 


1G spore Snes 
9 6 Cikos Reece = 
All for 2 Cents. CROWN CARD CO., B18, Columbus, Obie, 


MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 




















ri r 
@. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, A Miami Bldg., Cincinuati, O 
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GREEN GIVES 


THIS 
WATCH 


FOR WORK AT 


HOME. 


WE WILL GIVE THE WATCH SHOWN HEREWITH to any person who 
will send us five new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower for the term of one 


year at 50 cents per year. 


All you have to do is to take a copy of Green’s Fruit 


Grower and show it to your neighbors and friends, get them to subscribe, then 


send us $2.50 for five subscriptions. 


THEN WE WILL MAIL YOU THIS WATCH 


in payment for your work. This watch is a good timekeeper, guaranteed by 


the manufacturer for one year. 


Each subscriber you secure will 


receive 


Green’s Newest Book, or any of Green’s Books on Fruit Culture, as premium. 


Please get to work at once and secure this watch. 
A gentleman’s watch fully guaranteed for one year. 
Silver or gun metal finish. Fancy design. 


wind and stem set. 

CASES—Snap back and front. 
Engraved back plate. 
wind and set. 
year. 


MOVEMENT~—Size 18 in diameter and 3-8 of an inch in thickness, 
240 beats per minute. 


Pinions. American lever escapement. 


encased in barrel. 


Roman or Arabic dials. 
Movement tested, timed, 


Weight, complete with case, 


It is The Triumph, stem 


Heavy bevel crystal. Stem 
regulated and guaranteed for one 


Lantern 
Polished spring 


only 3 ounces. Quick train. 


Short wind and long run; runs 30 to 36 hours with one winding. Has hour, 
minute and second hands. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





grate 6 meiliion—F- and 2-yr. Other 
acres Nursery 

ards. FRuir Book free. We PA 
k free, ask no money till SAFE arrival, 


Apple of Commerce, B 








for 10 cents. Address, Charles A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER‘ AND HOME COMPANION. 














Rochester 
Automatic 


vee FREE 


The only wringer built on principles developed in 
ether automatic machinery. The Rochester will save you 
strength, time, money, clothes. Wrings every sized gar- 
ment dry and even without any change in - ressure, 
and no danger of injuring the rolls. No oil. oO rust. 

Don’t buy a wringer until you have tried this scientific 
invention, fully guaranteed and protected by patents. 

To prove its superiority, we will send one freight pre- 
paid on trial, without a vance payment. If it is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, return at our expense. 






One of the 
Many 
Hundred 
unsolicited 


testimonials we have received: 


Patrick O’Mara, Port Leyden, N. Y.—‘ You will 
find enclosed money order in full payment for wrin a 
which I am well pleased with. One trial convince 
that it is the best on the market. It has no equal.” 

Mrs. Sustz O’Mara—“I have had experience with 
all kinds of wringers. I never found any so perfect in 
i detail as yours. Iam more than pleased with it. 

ittle boy = six years old wrung through quite a 
eat washing and thought it only play. I recommend 
your wringer very highly to anyone who wants one.” 

Our best testimonial is, Not One Wringer 
Returned, or One Dissatisfied Customer. 

Remember, it costs you nothing to try one, as we pay 
the freight both ways. No risk, no obligation and no a 
vance payment to make. Send for particulars. 


Rochester Wringer Co., 
Dept. C. Rochester, N. Y. 
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5. “iabher Tice 





. $3.60; Repair Grade Wheels, roa 

for catalogue, ordering instructions. Learn Baap to 
y vehicles and parts direct, Umbrella re with 

first order. G. BOOB, 420 E. 7th St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A month earned distributing samples. Enclose 
a 5 oO stamp. Inter’! Dis. Bureau, 150 Nassau st. NewYork 


MEN or WOMEN, ? hey $20 ann EXPENSES 











The Banana. 





The banana was named musa after 
Antoninus Musa, the freedman and 
physician of the great Augustus of the 
Romans, says Linnaeus. The sapientum 
—the wiseness—in its name is a graceful 
tribute to it as the “wise man’s food,” 
for, incredible as it may seem, it is per- 
haps the best food-product of the earth, 
being far more productive than either 
wheat or potatoes—the staple food of 
other nations. Long ago it was cal- 
culated that it is 183 times as productive 
as wheat and forty-four times as pro- 
ductive as the potato; in other words, 
that the ground that would give thirty- 
three pounds of wheat or ninety pounds 
of potatoes, would, as far as mere space 
is concerned, give 4,000 pounds of 
bananas, and with a fractional amount 
of the same trouble. It has been called 
the “Prince of the Tropics,’ because it 
takes the same place, only to an even 
greater degree, in these hot countries 
that wheat, rye, and barley take in West 
Asia and Europe, and that rice takes in 
India and China.—Longman’s Magazine. 





A man’s best servants are his ten 
fingers. 

Remember the kind acts of others, but 
forget your own. 

One thorn of experience 
dozen buds of advice. 

Many an individual talks like a wise 
man and acts like a fool. 

A fool’s modesty is never allowed to 
overshadow. his inability. 

If a man doesn’t know when to be 
silent he doesn’t know when to speak. 

Fortunate is the man who really de- 
serves his own opinion of himself. 

Few people are envied because of their 
wisdom; many because of their wealth. 

A successful man forms a plan and 
sticks to it, working like a gimlet to a 
point. 

The candidate who gets the vote of the 
fair sex ought to receive. 

Solomon says the glory of a woman is 
in her hair, but he doesn’t say anything 
about her glory being attributed to some 


is worth a 


To introduce King Butter Separators. Makes Creamery butter from 
sweet milk or cream in two minutes. WILLARD MFG. CO., Dept.| other Wwoman’s hair.—Chicago Daily 
187, Station U, Chicago. News 





] Premium Scales of the World. Steel frames. 
Adjustable racks. ‘Buy the best and save 
ah Hundreds of useful articles. Lists 
CHICAGO SCALE Co., 
Chicago, Til. 


STOCK 
SCALES 
$15 & up. 


SPANISH NEEDLES, Rods, Goldometers for loca- 
WE ting Gold, Silver, and hidden treasures. Our in- 
Zi struments are the best. Catalogue 2 cents. 








B. G. STAUFFER, Dept. G.F.G. Harrisburg, Pa 
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The editor’s of Green’s Fruit Grower 





ate a portion of a mango at the Pan- 
American last fall, through the kindness 
of Professor H. E, Van Deman. 
mango is a delieious fruit, of a flavor 
wholly unknown to most people of the 


The 


A WEEK tosell our OIL BURNER north. The tree is an evergreen, grow- 
phon ny Waite for circulars and cheaper than | ing to the height of forty feet or more, 
Standard Mfg. Co., Washington,D.C. | with long and fanciful shaped leaves, 





we mem 
y ure how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

fhe locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

— the business fully, remember we guarantee 
for ewer om 's work, absolutely sure. 

Bora ACTURING CO. Box 4 





making an attractive display, the leaves 
being of varied colors at different dates. 
The mango fruits at an early age and 
yields abundantly. 
fruit is abundant and is used as food 
much as the banana is used now at the 
North. 


In the South the 








A Good Route 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


tilize it at a 


and ¢ ee ceeten paying "$15 "eo $35 weekly? FY ae md 
always obtainable. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


We are the original instructors by mail. 





to Try 


anted £°. ae for old-estab. 
Salary, $50 a mo. 


SALESMEN Sante & preceneh oN °o previous hey 44 


needed. W. B. HOUSE. 1020 Race St., 





It traverses a territory rich in 
undeveloped resources; a territory 
containing unlimited possibilities for 
agriculture, horticulture, stock rais- 
ing, mining and manufacturing. And 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


about a country that produces paying crops in 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring, where land 
is cheap, climate the healthiest, write to 
J. E. INGRAHAM, 
3rd V. P., F. E. C. Ry. Co., ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





last, but not least it is 


The Scenic Route 
for Tourists. 


The Frisco System now offers the 
traveling public excellent service and 
fast time— 


Between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and the Southwest. 

Between Kansas City and points 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida and the Southeast. 

Between Birmingham and Mem- 
phis and points in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas 
and the West and Southwest. 


Full information as to route and 
tates cheerfully furnished upon appli- 
cation to any representative of the 
Company, or to 











Passenger Traffic Department, 
Commercial Building, 
Saint Louis. 











TOBACCO PRESS 


CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION 
CUTA- 


earth one foot in a day. 


WHY PAY RETAIL PRICE, 


When you can_buw Custom-made 
Oak Leather HA from the 
manufacturers at wholesale price. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Write for one 
and SAVE MONEY. 


DUTTON’S: 
Improved 
Knife & Tool 
Grinder, 
$2.50 
Each. 


SAMPSON 


King Ha Harness Co., 114 Church St. Owego, N N.Y. 
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move 15,- 
ooo tons of 


Clark’s Sulky 
Gang Disk Plow. 


From 2 to 8 ft. 


For horse or 
Steam Power. 





The Cutaway Harrow Co., 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Breathe Through Your Nose. 


In all kinds of atmosphere the breath 
should only be inhaled through the nose. 
An occasional breath of extra pure air 
through the mouth may be good; but in 
cars and in most offices and rooms nose 
breathing is esential. A second rule is, 
since so much time is spent in cars and 
offices and rooms in earning a livelihood, 
and since these places are overheated and 
underventilated—the heating and venti- 
lation being out of the control of most of 
us—we must take in fresh air whenever 
possible, in order that we may restore 
the balance. The best times to do this 
will be early in the morning, when the 
air is freshest, and late at night, when 
deep breathing will help us to get sleep. 
We may breathe correctly while we are 
waiting in a _ street, and _ especially 
where streets meet. We can soon form 
an automatic habit of breathing properly 
on such occasions.—Chambers’ Jonrnal. 

“My young friend, do you know why 
your father and mother look older than 
you do? You may say, ‘Because they are 
older.’ Very well; but how does time 
put those marks of age on them? How 
are they produced? They are marks of 
knowledge. The wrinkles in the face 
and its lack of roundness, the look about 
the eyes and the mouth, are marks of 
knowledge. They have those marks be- 
cause they have the knowledge; you 
haven’t them because you haven’t the 
knowledge. It may not be book knowl- 
edge, or knowledge of new ideas, but it 
is knowledge all the same, and knowl- 
edge of a sort which, after all, is the most 
important for you at present. It is prac- 
tical knowledge of the good and evil of 
life, of the morally safe and unsafe; of 
the advantageous and the disadvanta- 
geous; of that which tends to make hap- 
piness and that which tends to make un- 
happiness.”—Rev. W. R. Taylor, D. D., 
on “Duties of Children Towards Their 
Parents,” in Post Express. 


What is a Farm Worth?—My old 
friend, William H. Plumb, of Bangor, N. 
Y., wants me to tell him what a farm 
is worth that gives an annual income of 
$600, and what is the value of a cow that 
gives $15 net in milk and butter a year. 
According to the system of farm book- 
keeping with which I have long been 
familiar, this $600 income means that 
there is that sum left after deducting 
the cost of seeds, planting, cultivating, 
harvesting and marketing the crops, pay- 
ing wages of all the help, feeding the 
hands and all the stock, clothing the 
family, paying the- taxes, pew rent, 
tickets to the circus, buying a new horse 
or two, repairing the carriages, wagons 
and implements, etc., world without end. 
Such a farm is too valuable to sell at 
any price. As for the cow—why, she is 
worth, according to the same system of 
bookkeeping, a good currying and three 
bran-mashes a day.—‘“‘Tip” in New York 
Press. 











The “tree of a thousand uses,” as the 
lime has been called, was formerly 
planted in England much more than it is 
to-day. The little row of pollard limes 
in front of the old farmhouse or the sub- 
stantial thatched cottage is still a fami- 
liar sight of unspoiled south country vil- 
lages, while avenues of tall and ancient 
limes are very pleasant features of some 
of the large country houses, the manor 
houses in particular. It is claimed that 
the best honey in the world is made from 
the limes. Kowno honey is said to be 
made from no other flower. It is of a 
greenish hue. In Lithuania there are 
forests of lime trees, and the honey made 
there is particularly fine. 
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“No, sharks have never troubled me,” 
says Phalberg. “Excepting the lobster, 
I have found the inhabitants of the deep 
peaceful, law-abiding citizens. I have 
talked with divers all over the world and 
I never met but one who had trouble 
with a shark; that man was forced to 
hide two hours in the cabin of a sunken 
ship to escape one. Often in breaking 
rocks I have killed small fish, which the 
larger would eat out of my hand, The 
fish know me and I know them,” said the 
old diver, “and upon the whole we are 
pretty good friends.” 








Jimmie wants to know 
Why the moon don’t fall; 
Why some folks are short and fat and 
others thin.and tall; 
And—where all the bounce has gone from 
his india rubber ball. 





City Friend (enviously)—Having a gar- 
den of your own, I don’t suppose you buy 
any fresh vegetables all summer. 

Mr. Isolate (of Lonelyville, regretfully) 
—No. By the time we give up waiting 
for ours to grow all the fresh vegetables 
are out of season.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





It takes two to make a quarrel, but one 
can end it. 











GOOD WEATHER 











CLOTHING 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. s. 


FINN’S DISINFECTING 


in nest will positively keep lice from your hens, 

ana Sane aot panere, the = safe and sure. Cir- 
Sey! or 2c tells a! ut it. x doz express 

A. #. FINN, 


freigh 
og ieehe s tgs mele treet, New ee ‘ork Citys N.Y. 
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Worla's Fait 

SSN; Y, Ne Award. 

S UN We are the only Steel 
RSS ASS Re oofing Co. awarded 

an 

for PATENT CAP ROOFING ot Wants 

Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 

facturers of all styles of Mra. RooFINne, SIDING, 

CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

Mention this paper. 


Srkes Iron & Stee! Roofing Co., Chicago and Nites, @. 
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Grafting Wax For Sale. 


We offer a superior quality of grafting 
wax in packages of one half-pound, or one 
pound, by mail, post-paid, at 

3oc. for half pound and 50c. for 

pound packages. 

By express we can sell this grafting wax 


at 35c per pound. Remember that postage 
costs us 16c per pound. Address 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


STEM- WIND WATCHCHAIN AND CHA 












mee gota Stem- wee , Nickel-Plated 
al ted,alsoa ChainandCharm 
for 9 packages of Bluineatloceach 

dwewill 


No money req 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 675 Concord Junction,Mass 


MAY MAN MANTONS 


A Large Catalogue containing 
600 Beautiful Illustrations of 
Garments for Ladies, Misses, 
and Children, designed by ... 


MAY MANTON 


will be mailed to any address, pete ang 
cents. This catalogue is the 
——_ Gale and Should beim every sewing room 


ae Manton Pattern Co. 132 EB. 23d St. N.Y. 


Remarkable Record of a Popular 
Firm. 

From the host of references given by the 
Cornish Co. in their printed matter we have 
been much impressed with the unanimity 
that characterizes the statements made by 
so many of the vast army of over quar- 
ter of a million purchasers with regard to 
the durability and vee excellence of the 
Cornish American Pianos and Organs. No 
endorsement oan be stronger than the plain 
talk of the Pople 

Rev. M. chiffmacher, Neola, Iowa—! 
have known your house and your upright 
dealings and your excellent instruments 
since 1866 (thirty-six years.) 

Mr. A. C. Vosburg, Montdale, Penna.— 
I am going to send you a cash order for 
your finest piano for my mother-in-law, 
in the course of two days. We have an 
organ that my father a of your 
firm thirty-five years ago. It is in good 
order yet, and all my children are learning 


on it. 

Mr. H. J. Miller, Waupun, Wisconsin— 
My father bought one of your organs 
twenty-three years ago and it is just a5 


good as ever.—Advt. 
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